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elcome  to  Verbum 
1.1.  As  you  may  surmise, 
we’ve  emerged  as  part  of 
the  new  field  of  personal 
computer  art .  This  fast¬ 
growing  genre  is  primarily 
the  result  of  advanced 
computer  graphics 
capabilities  being  made 
available  on  inexpensive 
personal  computers. 
Previously,  computer 
graphics  was  the  domain 
of  university  art 
departments,  CAD-CAM 
designers,  and  video 
graphics  artists  working  on 
mainframe  systems  with 
complicated  interfaces  and 
custom  programming 
requirements.  Now 
Everyartist  has  access  to 
these  exciting  new  tools. 
There  are  three  key  factors 
in  the  growth  of  this  new 
field:  economy,  familiarity 
and  community.  Systems 
and  programs  have 
become  affordable.  User 
interfaces  are  often 
metaphors  of 
traditional  tools 
and  techniques, 
and  provide  a 
similar  immediacy. 

The  proliferation  of 
these  tools  has 
spawned  work  groups, 
books,  magazines,  user 
groups,  and  new 
businesses,  all  sharing 
information,  experience, 
and  resources. 

Verbum  is  dedicated  to 
personal  computer  art  in  a 
broad  sense:  we'll  be 
covering  art  and  artists 
working  on  all  manner  of 
micros,  and  in  all  creative 
applications.  Although  our 
primary  focus  is  on  printed 
graphic  work,  we  will  also 
be  exploring  video  and 
animation,  music,  and  re¬ 
lated  programs  and  tools. 

We'll  be  leaving 
coverage  of  basic 
capabilities  and  technical 
specs  to  the  various  pc 
magazines.  The  art  we 
showcase  is  pushing  the 
limits  of  this  technology 
and  defining,  in  many 
cases,  a  new  fine  art 


medium.  Certainly  most  of 
our  readers  are  involved  in 
desktop  publishing  and 
graphic  art,  but  we've  been 
amazed  at  the  interest 
from  painters,  musicians, 
programmers,  writers  -  just 
about  anyone  interested  in 
the  aesthetic  dimension  of 
computers. 

Putting  the  word 
"aesthetic"  with  the  word 
"computer"  brings  up 
Macintosh.  As  you  survey 
Verbum  1.1  you  will  notice 
that  almost 
all  the  art 
in  this 
issue 
was 


Mac  and  word  got  out  first 
to  the  Mac  community. 
Those  of  you  who  work  on 
other  systems  have 
probably  had  your  fill  of 
the  extreme  affection  or 
even  worship  some 
enthusiasts  seem  to  give 
Macintosh  (many  Apple 
Computer  employees  carry 
business  cards  with  the 
title  "Software  Evangelist"). 

The  fact  is,  in  some 
sense,  it's  the  end  of  an  era 
for  the  Mac.  It  is  a 


(operating  within  Microsoft 
Windows  with  a  mouse,  it 
functions  identically  to  the 
Mac  version),  PaintWorks 
Plus  on  the  Apple  IIGS 
(virtually  MacPaint  in  high- 
res  color),  and  Deluxe 
Paint  2  on  the  Amiga. 
Giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  we  all  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  Mac,  and  even 
if  you've  never  used  one, 
there's  much  to  learn  from 
its  programs  and  the  works 
produced  with  it.  But  the 
next  year  will 
bring  a  number 
of  exciting 
developments 
on  other 
systems. 


pro¬ 
duced  on 
Macs,  and, 
in  fact,  the 
book  itself  is  another 
PageMaker/Mac/ 
LaserWriter  publication. 
But,  as  our  subtitle  tells 
you,  we  are  the  "Journal  of 
Personal  Computer 
Aesthetics,"  and  we'll  be 
giving  an  increasing 
proportion  of  our  editorial 
attention  to  work 
generated  on  Amigas,  IBM- 
pcs.  Atari  STs,  and  other 
systems.  Admittedly,  the 
journal  was  inspired  by  the 


"Verbum"  by  M.C.  Escher,  the 
inspiration  lor  our  name. 

We're  indebted  to  the  visionary 
master  engraver  in  many  ways. 

revolutionary  little  robot 
head,  yes,  but  it's  also  an 
environment,  which  is 
simulated  increasingly  on 
other  systems.  It  has  also 
been  the  proving  ground 
for  many  creative 
applications.  There  are 
many  examples,  such  as 
PageMaker  on  the  IBM  pc 


and  you  can 
count  on 
Verbum  as  a 
chronicle  of  this 
broad  evolution. 

"But  what  about  color?" 
is  a  commonly  heard 
question  in  desktop 
publishing.  Initially,  we 
were  unimpressed  with 
color,  because  until  the 
Amiga,  third-party  color 
adaptations  for  the  Mac, 
and  the  Apple  IIGS,  color 
meant  low-res  screens, 
slow,  awkward  programs 
and  mediocre  printed 
output  (bear  in  mind  that 
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our  main  interest  is  in 
professional-quality 
graphics  and  illustration 
rather  than  slides  and  bar 
charts).  The  new  systems, 
with  better,  less  costly 
printers,  Eire  changing  that 
situation,  and  Verbum  will 
blossom  into  color  as  high- 
quality  work  emerges.  The 
decision  Apple  made  to 
trade  color  for  a  high- 
resolution  screen  and  the 
black  ink  on  white  paper 
screen  metaphor  is  still 
valid,  especially  for 
preparation  of  camera- 
ready  art  via  desktop 
publishing  technologies. 

But  that  is  only  one  aspect 
of  pc  art,  and  we  are 
excited  about  the 
affordable  new  color 
systems  falling  into  the 
hands  of  creative  people.  If 
the  work  executed  over  the 
past  two  years  is  any 
indication,  we're  in  for 
some  astounding 
developments. 

In  this  issue  you  will  find 
the  two  major  categories  of 
pc  art  in  the  artwork 
exhibited  and  the  articles: 
paint  (bit-mapped)  and 
draw  (vector,  or  object- 
oriented  graphics).  You  will 
notice,  in  the  work  of 
several  of  our  featured 
artists,  a  proclivity  for 
scanning  and  working  with 
digitized  images.  We 
believe  that  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  pc 
art  will  make  to  the  fields  of 
graphic  art  and  fine  art 
because  it  offers  really  new 
compositional 
opportunities.  We  are  all 
amazed  at  detailed 


illustrations  produced  with 
a  mouse  or  graphics  tablet. 
But,  creativity  on  micros 
may  be  best  evidenced  in 
the  imaginative  use  of  the 
computer’s  unique 
capabilities  in  concert  with 
traditional  tools  and 
techniques. 

I  would  like  to  thank  our 
dedicated  staff  for  the 
support,  enthusiasm,  and 
talent  they  have  brought  to 
the  creation  of  Verbum. 
John  Odam,  a  veteran 
publications  designer  who 
works  wonders  with  each 
new  tool  he  comes  in 
contact  with,  has  played  a 
key  role  in  the  look  and 
spirit  of  Verbum.  Linnea 
Dayton,  our  managing 
editor,  brings  her  essential 
skills  to  the  written  side  of 
the  book,  which  requires 
the  same  careful  treatment 
as  the  graphics.  Ken  Jones, 
Louise  Lovett,  and 
Veronique  To-ngoc  have 
contributed  greatly  to  our 
organizational  side,  which 
of  course  is  essential.  Mary 
Handeland,  our 


advertising  director, 
combines  an  advertising 
sales  background  in 
computer-related 
publications  with  fine  art 
activities.  Our  "house" 
artists  -  Jack  Davis,  Ed 
Roxburgh,  and  others  - 
have  helped  define  high 
creative  standards.  Editors 
Mike  Singleton  and  Tony 
Smith  provide  the 
technical  complement  to 
the  art  showcase.  I  might 
add  that  Tony  Smith  (of 
PICA  Pty.,  Melbourne, 
Australia),  Jim 
Fitzsimmons 
(MacAmerica)  and 
Veronique  (originally  from 
Paris,  France),  have  helped 
Verbum  establish  itself 
internationally  and  attract 
submissions  from  artists 
around  the  world.  Watch 
for  them  in  future  issues. 

Thanks  for  joining  us. 
Please  share  us  with  your 
friends  and  associates. 

And  write.  We  want  your 
feedback,  as  any  new 
publication  depends  on  its 
readers  for  its  editorial 


evolution.  We'll  have  a 
"Letters"  column  starting 
in  the  next  issue,  and  we’ll 
respond  to  your 
suggestions  in  choosing 
the  directions  we  take 
Verbum.. 

Michael  Gosney 
Editor  and  Publisher 

P.S.  -  A  note  to  artists: 

We  are  interested  in 
submissions.  Please  follow 
these  standard  procedures. 
Send  the  work  in  hard-copy 
form  with  a  brief  biography 
and  a  description  of  how 
the  work  was  achieved.  Tell 
us  what  hardware  and 
software  you  used.  If  you 
can  send  this  material  on 
disk  as  well,  it  would  be 
appreciated.  Make  sure  to 
enclose  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

Address  submissions  to 
Verbum  Art  Editor,  P.O. 
Box  15439,  San  Diego,  CA 
92115. 
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Interpenetration 

by  Michael  Gosney 
A  SuperPaint  composition 
integrating  Thunderscanned 
bit  maps  scaled  to  various  sizes 
and  printed  at  1270  dpi  on  a 
Linotronic  L-1 00  imagesetter. 
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You,  who  are  the  source  of  all  power, 

Whose  rays  illuminate  the  whole  world, 

Illuminate  also  my  heart 
So  that  it  too  can  do  your  work 
—  Gayatri,  prayer  to  the  Sun 

You,  who  are  the  source  of  all  power. 
Whose  rays  illuminate  the  whole  world, 
Illuminate  also  my  heart 
So  that  it  too  can  do  your  work 
—  Gayatri,  prayer  to  the  Sun 
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The  ARTIST’S  TOOLBOX 
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■  Michael  Singleton 


"The  Artist's  Toolbox"  is  dedicated  to  helping  the 
artist  choose  tools  for  creating  digital  art.  Verbum  is 
directed  at  the  digital  artist,  one  who  uses  the 
computer  to  create  art  and  express  ideas.  The  journal 
is  filled  with  outstanding  examples  of  digital  art. 

But  how  did  the  artists  get  from  their  ideas  to  images 
on  paper?  Each  final  piece  is  a  product  of  ideas 
(creativity),  process  (technique),  and  tools  (software 
and  hardware).  While  other  columns  in  Verbum 
concentrate  on  processes,  this  column  will  explore  and 
review  the  tools. 

Though  most  of  the  art  in  this  issue  was  created  on 
the  Macintosh,  Verbum  is  meant  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
expressing  ideas  and  creations  from  all  personal 
computer  systems.  As 
we  receive  more  and 
more  works  from 
computer  systems 
other  than  the 
Macintosh,  we  will 
respond  by  providing 
review  and 
commentary  on  tools 
for  these  other 
systems.  Nonetheless, 
the  Macintosh 
environment  has 
without  question  been 
the  proving  ground  for 
creative  applications, 
and  we  feel  users  of 
other  systems  will 
benefit  from  knowing 
about  the  pioneering 
efforts  in  Macintosh- 
based  graphics. 

The  first  three  topics  for  "The  Artist's  Toolbox,"  to 
be  covered  in  successive  issues  of  Verbum,  reflect  the 
three  general  types  of  graphic  tools  found  on  most 
computer  systems:  pixel  painting  (the  topic  of  this 
article),  object-oriented  (vector)  graphics,  and 
PostScript-controlled  graphics. 

ONE  DOT  AT  A  TIME 

Pixels  are  the  small  dots  that  make  up  the  images  on 
the  computer  screen.  These  dots  are  either  white  (off) 
or  black  (on).  Pixel  paintings  are  also  referred  to  as 


bit-mapped  graphics.  It's  a  simple  concept:  the 
computer  maintains  a  map  of  where  all  the  dots  are 
located  and  keeps  track  of  whether  each  one  is  off  or 
on.  Programs  that  are  pixel  based  are  generally 
intuitive,  easy  to  use,  and  flexible,  with  dot-by-dot 
editing  capabilities. 

Pixel  art  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "dumb  art."  A 
pixel  knows  only  whether  it's  off  or  on.  It  has  no 
perception  of  its  neighboring  pixels.  The  pixel  does 
not  consider  itself  a  part  of  a  bigger,  organized  layout 
of  geometric  shapes,  letters,  or  patterns.  When  a 
circle  tool  is  used  in  a  paint  program,  the  screen  image 
looks  like  a  circle.  But  as  soon  as  the  artist  goes  on  to 
the  next  drawing  motion,  the  circle  image  becomes  a 

series  of  individual 
dots. 

When  a  "smart  art" 
(vector  or  object- 
oriented)  program  is 
used  and  the  circle 
tool  is  employed,  each 
pixel  realizes  that  it's 
part  of  a  bigger  group 
of  pixels.  The  circle 
itself  can  be  moved, 
all  its  associated 
pixels  moving  with  it. 
The  difference 
between  bit-mapped 
and  object-oriented 
graphic  formats  is 
substantial,  and  it 
affects  the  maximum 
resolution  of  the  final 
product  and  how  the 
graphic  image  is 
edited,  processed,  stored,  and  printed. 

For  processing  images,  a  computer  needs  to  know 
only  which  dots  should  be  off  and  which  should  be 
on.  However,  if  the  artist  had  to  turn  the  dots  off  and 
on  one  at  a  time,  you  would  see  a  lot  fewer  examples 
of  creative  art  and  a  lot  more  frustrated  artists.  To 
avoid  that,  programs  provide  drawing  tools  for  the 
artist.  These  tools  are  shortcuts  for  quickly  producing 
patterns  and  geometric  shapes.  Some  programs 
provide  more  tools  than  others,  and  some  tools  are 
easier  to  use  than  others.  In  this  article,  we'll 
compare  the  features  and  user  interfaces  of  five 


DIGITAL 


PAINTING 


WHERE  IT  STARTED 


ON  THE 


MAC 
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commercially  available  painting  programs  for  the 
Macintosh. 

Before  comparing  applications,  though,  we  should 
note  some  of  the  production  advantages  and 
disadvantages  associated  with  pixel-based  graphics 
in  general.  The  advantages  of  pixel-based  graphics 
are  that  they're  easy  to  use,  editable  in  fine  detail, 
and  relatively  quick  to  bring  to  the  screen  and  to  print 
on  a  dot  matrix  printer.  The  disadvantages  are  that 
resolution  is  generally  limited  to  72  dots  per  inch 
(dpi),  the  images  are  time-consuming  to  process  and 
print  on  laser  printers,  groups  of  pixels  are  difficult  to 
resize  or  move  around,  and  text  generally  cannot  be 
edited  after  it's  typed. 

The  disadvantages  of  bit-mapped  graphics  can  be 
serious  limitations,  depending  on  your  aesthetic 
viewpoint  and  on  the  equipment  you  use.  It's  difficult 
to  predict  future  computer  trends,  but  it's  safe  to  say 
that  new  applications  combining  the  best  features  of 
both  "smart"  and  "dumb"  art  are  likely  to  continue  to 
appear,  eventually  eliminating  the  current 
disadvantages  of  bit-mapped  graphics  programs. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING 

No  one  would  disagree  that  MacPaint  is  a  brilliant 
and  beautifully  executed  program  or  that  it  began  the 
widespread  use  of  personal  computers  for  graphic 
production.  The  program  led  the  first  wave  of  digital 
paint  programs,  and  many  add-on  utilities  were 
devised  to  enhance  it.  MacPaint  was  bundled  with 
the  Macintosh,  and  it  dominated  the  Macintosh 
market. 

Once  Apple  stopped  including  MacPaint  with  its 
machines,  a  new  era  began.  Third-party  developers 
now  had  the  chance  to  compete  with  MacPaint  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  widespread  use  of  more 
powerful  Macintosh  512s  and  Mac  Pluses.  These 
factors  resulted  in  the  second  wave  of  paint  programs. 
New  programs  such  as  MacBillboard  and  FullPaint 
were  built  on  the  strong  foundation  of  MacPaint  but 
added  many  powerful  new  features.  Specialized 
programs  such  as  ComicWorks,  designed  for  creating 
artwork  in  a  particular  format,  were  also  part  of  this 
second  wave. 

MacPaint 

MacPaint  revolutionized  digital  art  on  personal 
computers,  and  for  this  reason  it  deserves  a  lot  of 
respect.  The  program  no  longer  deserves  our  purchase 
money,  however  ( at  $125,  it  was  the  most  expensive 
of  the  programs  reviewed).  The  newer  painting 


programs  have  left  MacPaint  behind.  Don’t  count  on 
future  upgrades  that  will  bring  this  program  into  line 
with  the  newer  paint  programs.  Apple  is  not  in  the 
software  business.  MacPaint's  purpose  was  to  provide 
a  good  graphics  package  when  the  Macintosh  was 
first  released,  and  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

MacBillboard 

Developed  partly  out  of  frustration  with  MacPaint's 
limitations  and  partly  for  marketing  purposes, 
MacBillboard  was  the  first  real  alternative  to 
MacPaint.  The  program  added  scrollable  windows, 
selection  beyond  the  edges  of  windows,  multiple  zoom- 
ins,  and  adjustable  spraying  of  pixels.  Initially,  the 
product  was  marketed  through  shareware  channels 
and  was  a  good  replacement  for  MacPaint.  In  its 
capabilities,  MacBillboard  now  falls  behind  the 
other  three  paint  programs  reviewed  here.  But 
MacBillboard  is  ahead  of  the  others  in  price.  The 
developers  ask  that  you  send  $35  for  their  efforts. 
Because  it's  shareware,  many  users  think  of  it  as  free. 
Not  true.  If  you  don't  send  the  money,  you'll  be 
burdened  with  at  least  $35  worth  of  guilt. 

MacBillboard  is  well  worth  the  price. 

FullPaint 

The  second  wave  of  personal  computer  graphics  tools 
came  in  with  a  resounding  crash  when  FullPaint  was 
released.  A  full-featured  paint  program,  FullPaint 
did  away  with  almost  all  of  the  limitations  of 
MacPaint.  By  adding  multiple,  scrollable  windows, 
movable  tool  palettes,  variable  type  sizes  (from  1  to 
127  points),  rulers,  grids,  and  built-in  rotation  and 
distortion  capabilities,  the  program  preserves 
MacPaint's  easy  interface  while  adding  power.  It's 
built  on  the  firm  foundation  of  MacPaint,  but  towers 
above  it.  FullPaint  still  has  limitations,  such  as 
unedi table  fonts,  nonscrolling  drawing  tools,  and  the 
inability  to  fill  beyond  the  edges  of  windows,  but  the 
program's  name  is  fitting. 

GraphicWorks 

GraphicWorks  was  preceded  by  its  sister  program, 
ComicWorks.  Both  programs  are  basically  the  same. 
The  differences  are  in  the  marketing  tactics  used  and 
in  the  templates  provided  on  each  disk.  Unlike 
Fullpaint,  GraphicWorks  is  not  an  extension  of 
MacPaint.  It  deals  with  pixels  and  its  tools  are 
similar  to  MacPaint's,  but  the  similarity  stops  there. 

To  overcome  the  inability  to  separate  pixels  from 
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one  another  and  to  keep  text  separate  from  other 
pixels,  GraphicWorks  employs  a  system  of  palettes, 
text  balloons,  and  easels  that  prevents  paint  from 
being  mixed.  The  artist  can  freely  move  easels  of 
paint  around.  This  provides  tremendous  flexibility, 
but  at  a  cost.  The  need  to  create  palettes,  easels,  or 
balloons  every  time  you  want  to  paint  makes  the 
process  much  more  difficult  than  simply  grabbing  a 
tool  and  painting  pixels  on  the  screen.  The  added 
power  of  editable  text  and  paint  mixing  may  be  very 
important  for  some,  while  others  might  not  want  to 
give  up  the  easy  interface  they’ve  become  accustomed 
to  in  MacPaint. 

Three  features  of  GraphicWorks  deserve  special 
mention.  First,  the  program  allows  more  than  one 
page  per  file  (it's  the  only  program  reviewed  that 
does).  Second,  the  air  brush  tool  is  itself  a  work  of 
art.  The  third  feature  is  the  ability  to  have  several, 
editable  styles  or  fonts  within  the  same  block  of  text 
(again,  it's  the  only  program  reviewed  that  allows 
the  fonts  to  be  mixed  this  way).  Unfortunately,  the 
way  the  current  version  handles  LaserWriter  fonts  is 
somewhat  nonstandard  and  causes  some  problems  on 
PostScript  printing  devices.  GraphicWorks  claims  to 
be  "the  only  graphics,  text,  and  layout  tool  you'll 
ever  need."  This  is  a  bold  claim,  perhaps  true  only 
for  the  individual 

who  can  handle  the  interface,  does  not 
intend  to  use  the  LaserWriter,  and 
does  not  need  to  print  in  color  on 
the  ImageWriter  n. 

Version  1.1  of 
GraphicWorks  was 
announced  during  the 
time  this  article  was 
being  written.  The 
review  policy  of 
Verbum  does  not 
allow  us  to  review 
the  product 
unless  it  is 


Bit  map  by 
Michael 
Green, 
a  fragment 
from  Zen  and 
the  Art  of  the 
Macintosh 
(see  page  26). 


commercially  available,  but  the  details  of  the 
product  changes  should  be  recognized,  since  they  do 
overcome  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  version  1.0.  The 
developers  list  the  following  improvements:  high 
resolution  scanner  support;  300  dpi  editing;  object- 
oriented  drawing  tools;  integrated  color  printing; 
rotating,  perspective,  and  skewing  effects;  rulers; 
PageMaker  compatibility;  user-definable  type  sizes; 
and  general  simplification  of  the  user  interface. 

THE  THIRD  WAVE  -  A  NEW  RESOLUTION 

The  third  wave  of  paint  programs  has  just  begun. 
Programs  in  this  category  overcome  the  72  dpi 
limitations  inherent  in  paint  programs  and  begin  to 
combine  the  benefits  of  object-oriented  graphics  with 
pixel-by-pixel  flexibility. 

We  used  to  think  pixel-oriented  programs  would 
always  be  limited  by  the  resolution  of  the  computer 
screen.  But  the  folks  at  Silicon  Beach  have  proved 
otherwise.  SuperPaint  effectively  bridges  the  gap 
between  "dumb  art"  and  "smart  art."  The  program 
educates  the  dumb  pixel  while  making  vector 
graphics  more  amenable  to  customization. 

What  sets  this  program  apart  from  other  paint 
programs?  Here's  a  listing  of  the  major  features  that 
make  SuperPaint  super:  all  tools  autoscroll, 

PostScript  (LaserWriter)  fonts 
are  fully  supported,  text 

blocks  are  free  flowing 
and  can  be  resized  easily, 
the  rulers  and  grids 
work  very  well,  the 
nudge  commands 
(one-pixel 
movements)  help 
in  precise 
handling  of 
I  graphics, 

horizontal  and 
vertical  line 
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weights  are  variable,  and  the  program  includes  a 
color  printing  option. 

Beyond  these  features,  SuperPaint  resolves  some  of 
the  longstanding  problems  with  paint  programs. 

First,  it  makes  it  easy  to  group  pixels  together  so  they 
can  be  moved  around  easily,  duplicated,  and  rescaled 
in  any  percent  size.  Second,  the  program  provides 
editable  fonts  that  are  fully  supported  on  many 
output  devices,  and  third  it  allows  the  user  to  edit 
(with  all  available  tools)  300  dpi  files.  All  of  these 
solutions  are  possible  through  the  addition  of  a 
"draw  layer"  that  supports  object-oriented  graphics. 
These  layers  of  pixels  and  objects  overlap  each  other 
with  perfect  registration,  allowing  the  user  to  obtain 
the  precise  features  of  object-oriented  graphics 
programs  such  as  MacDraw  and  MacDraft  with  the 
flexibility  of  bit  mapping.  With  the  click  of  the 
mouse,  objects  and  groups  of  pixels  can  be  transferred 
between  layers,  giving  an  amazing  amount  of  power  to 
the  program.  As  every  good  Zen  artist  knows,  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  So,  too,  the 
combination  of  paint  and  draw  functions  together  in 
the  same  program  is  much  more  powerful  than 
MacPaint  and  MacDraw,  even  loaded  together  on 
Switcher. 

The  graphic  samples  included  in  this  article  were 
all  created  in  SuperPaint.  They  demonstrate  how  you 
can  achieve  a  much  higher  resolution  than  can  be 
achieved  with  the  other  paint  programs.  Overall, 
SuperPaint  is  a  strong  contender  to  capture  the  hearts 
and  money  of  most  digital  artists.  The  program  has 
entered  the  market  with  many  superb  features,  a  good 
interface,  and  few  bugs.  The  only  drawbacks  we  could 
find  with  the  program  were  the  inability  to  use 
multiple  font  styles  in  a  text  block,  the  limitations  of 
a  vertical  8"  x  10"  working  area,  and  the  lack  of  brush 
mirrors  and  trace  edges  (basic  to  most  paint 
programs).  Bugs  seemed  to  be  limited  to  printing  on 
the  LaserWriter  (occasionally  certain  objects  would 
mysteriously  disappear  from  the  printed  copy). 
SuperPaint  requires  a  lot  of  memory.  If  you  use  RAM 


for  caching,  special  desk  accessories,  or  spelling 
checkers  or  if  you're  using  MacServe  on  a  51 2K 
machine,  don't  bother  trying  to  use  SuperPaint.  Any 
utility  that  uses  more  than  20  to  30K  of  RAM  will 
prevent  SuperPaint  from  running  on  a  51 2K  Mac. 

SuperPaint's  title  is  well  deserved.  It's  the  most 
powerful  paint  program  available  for  the  Macintosh. 

It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  replacement  for  MacDraw  or 
MacDraft,  because  it  lacks  many  of  the  important 
drafting  tools.  But  the  future  should  hold  many 
changes  in  the  draw  layer  of  the  program. 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL 

Many  people  read  reviews  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  to  decide  which  program  they  should  spend 
their  hard-earned  dollars  on  and  invest  their 
valuable  time  learning.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
recommendations  for  the  first-time  buyer  as  well  as 
for  those  who  want  to  upgrade  their  painting 
software  or  their  hardware.  Consult  the  review  chart 
for  the  specific  features  you  need. 


•  For  the  user  with  a  128K  Macintosh  and  an 
Imagewriter: 

Keep  on  using  the  MacPaint  disk  that  came  with 
the  machine.  It's  your  only  choice  until  you  upgrade. 
No  one  should  be  spending  hard-earned  money  on 
MacPaint  now,  however,  while  other,  more  powerful 
programs  are  available  at  less  cost. 

•  For  the  artist  not  wishing  to  spend  a  large  amount 
of  money  on  a  program: 

Purchase  MacBillboard.  It's  also  the  best  program 
for  creating  artwork  destined  for  posters,  cards, 
banners,  and  T-shirts.  The  program  is  perhaps  the 
best  dollar-per-feature  value  of  all  the  software 
reviewed. 


•  For  the  dabbler  with  a  512K  Mac  and  an 
Imagewriter: 

Don't  spend  $125  for  MacPaint  just  because  it  has 
Apple's  name  on  it.  FullPaint  gives  you  more  for  less. 
If  you  don't  intend  to  print  on  a  LaserWriter  and  you 
want  a  program  that’s  simple  to  use  yet  full  featured, 
buy  FullPaint. 


•  For  the  specialist  with  a  512K  Mac  and  an 
Imagewriter: 

You  may  find  that  you  need  the  special  features  of 
GraphicWorks.  If  you  need  multipage  files,  mixing  of 
paint  layers,  special  air  brush  effects,  several  type 
styles  in  the  same  text  block,  or  movable  pixels,  then 
you  need  GraphicWorks.  If  these  are  not  important. 
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then  you  don't  need  the 
program;  the  learning 
curve  is  a  substantial 
obstacle,  and  the 
limitations  on  laser 
printing  are  too  serious. 
Watch  for  the  release  of 
version  1.1  of 
GraphicWorks.  Many  of 
the  limitations  that  make 
this  a  special-purpose-only 
tool  will  change  based  on 
the  reported 
enhancements  to  the 
product. 

•  For  the  serious 
artist  with  a  512K  or 
Mac  Plus  and  an  Image- 
writer  or  LaserWriter: 

There  is  clearly  only  one 
choice:  SuperPaint. 


Feature  Comparison 

Use  this  table  to  help  you  decide 
which  of  the  five  paint  programs 
best  fits  your  needs. 

Blank 

Feature  not  available  in 
program 

o 

Feature  with  some 
limitations 

□ 

Feature  fully  functional 

Feature  is  superior  to 
others 

A 

Feature  possible  with 
accessory 

For  more  information: 

MacPaint 

Apple  Computer  Corporation 
20525  Mariani  A  venue 
Cupertino,  CA  95014 
(408)996-1010 
Retail:  $125.00 
MacBillboard 
CE  Software 
801  73rd  Street 
Des  Moines,  IA  50312 
(515)224-1995 
Retail:  $35.00 
FullPaint 

Ann  Arbor  Softworks,  Inc., 
2393  Teller  Road 
Suite  106 

Newbury  Park,  CA  91320 
(805)  375-1467 
GraphicWorks 
Mind  scape,  Inc., 

3444  Dundee  Road 
Northbrook,  IL  60062 
(800)  443-7982 
Retail:  $79.95 
SuperPaint 

Silicon  Beach  Software 
P.O.  Box  261430 
San  Diego,  CA  92126 
(619)695-6956 
Retail:  $99.00 


Paint  Applications  /K  jjjgw 

Reviewed  Br  rK 

MacPaint  MacBillboard  FullPaint  GraphicWorks  SuperPaint 
Ver.  1.5  Ver.  4.01  Ver.  1.0  Ver.  1.0  Ver.  1.0 

Multiple  Files  Open  at  Once 

D 

O 

□ 

Scrollable  Windows 

□ 

:  □ 

□ 

□ 

Auto-scrolling  with  Painting  Tools 

O 

o 

Auto-scrolling  with  Selection  Tool 

A 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Zoom-in  (fat  bits) 

O 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 

Zoom-out  (reduced  view) 

o 

□ 

o 

□ 

□ 

Editing  Possible  in  Reduced  View 

o 

Hide  or  Move  Tools  and  Pattern  Palette 

o 

□ 

□ 

Hide  Items  for  Full  Screen  Painting 

o 

□ 

□ 

Multiple  Pages  in  Same  File 

o 

Horizontal  Orientation  on  Screen 

o 

o 

Postscript  (LaserWriter)  Editable  Fonts 

□ 

& 

User  Definable  Point  Sizes 

□ 

o 

Multiple  Styles  in  Single  Text  Block 

o 

Resizable  Text  Blocks  (Word  Wrap) 

□ 

& 

Condensed/  Extended  Fonts 

□ 

Rulers 

A 

□ 

□ 

Grids  with  Grid  Alignment 

O 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Size  Indicator 

ip: 

Brush  Mirrors 

□ 

□ 

Constrained  Painting  Movements 

O 

o 

□ 

□ 

Single  Pixel  Movement  Controls 

o 

□ 

□ 

Arc  Tool 

Adjustable  Paint  Spraying 

□ 

Paint  Mixing  (Multi-pixel  layers) 

o 

o 

Rotate  Selections  (beyond  90  deg.  flip) 

A 

.□ 

□ 

Distort  Groups  of  Pixels 

A 

□ 

□ 

Proportional  Resizing  of  Pixels 

O 

□ 

o 

□ 

o 

Grouping  of  Selected  Pixels 

o 

o 

Editable  Fill  Patterns 

38 

38 

38 

48 

128 

Fill  areas  Beyond  Edge  of  Window 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Editable  Paint  Brushes 

o 

□ 

□ 

□ 

o 

Trace  Edges 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Paint  Circle/Shapes  from  Center 

o 

Variable  Vertical-Horizon.  Line  Weights 

o 

Save  in  P.I.C.T.  Format 

□ 

300  dpi  Editing 

A 

0 

Banners,  Cards  &  Multi-page  Printouts 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Color  Printing  Control 

A 

A 

□ 

A 

0 
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Nantucket 

Tsunami 

Composed  ol 
several  scanned 
images, 
including  the 
wave,  taken 
from  an 
eighteenth- 
century 
Japanese 
print. 


Mike  Swartzbeck  is  an 
award-winning  cartoonist 
with  a  fine  arts 
background .  He  first 
encountered  a  Macintosh 
in  February  1985  and 
immediately  began 
experimenting  with  art  and 
desktop  publishing 
possibilities.  He  is 
currently  employed  by  a 
high  tech  firm  in  MacLean, 
Virginia,  where  he  has 
established  a 
Mac  /  Laser  W  riter-based 
publications  center. 

Mike's  works  presented 
here  reflect  his  extensive 
use  of  Th underscan  and 
MacPaint  and  FullPaint. 


New  Kingdom 

The  Egyptian 
figure  was 
Thunder- 
scanned. 
Floating 
pyramids  were 
pasted  in  from 
MacDraw. 
Floating  icons 
were  taken 
from  screen 
dumps  of  the 
MiniFinder 
(where  the 
icons  are 
slightly  larger). 
The  artist  then 
erased  the 
regular 
application 
symbols  and 
filled  in  the 
blank  icons 
with 

hieroglyphic 

symbols. 


Jerry  3 
The 

checkerboard 
pattern  was 
produced  with 
the  MacPaint 
Edit  Pattern 
command;  the 
image  of  Jerry 
Garda  (of  the 
rock  group 
Grateful  Dead) 
was  scanned 
in  Thunder- 
scan's  high 
contrast  and 
modified  with 
the  paint 
bucket. 
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Song  In  Flight 

uses  a  dove 
image  that  was 
Thunder- 
scanned  in  the 
high-contrast 
mode  and 
pasted  with 
lasso  and 
dipboard  over 
the  face, 
another 
scanned 
image.  The 
smaller  dove 
images  were 
obtained  from 
screen  dumps 
of  the  original 
in  Show  Page. 
The  back¬ 
ground  was  a 
separate 
MacPaint 
document, 
onto  which  the 
others  were 
pasted. 


Little  Man  In  the  Boat  is  built  on  a 
scanned  photo  of  Mount  Ararat.  The 
fish  was  done  in  Bnjsh  Mirrors,  cut 
to  the  Clipboard,  and  then  enlarged 
by  using  Paint  Cutter  to  select  the 
whole  screen  and  paste  it  in.  The 
larger  birds  diving  toward  the  water 
also  began  in  Brush  Mirrors ;  the 
smaller  birds  in  the  background  are 
from  a  screen  dump  of  the 
artist's  customized 
desktop  pattern  in  the  Finder 
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BONNIE 


M  E  L  T  Z  E  R 


I  love  the  materials  and  art 
processes  I  use  in  making 
sculptures  -  wire,  hardware, 
painting,  sawing,  sewing. 
But  what  does  this  tactile 
art  have  to  do  with 
computers?  Everything!  I 
design  all  my  sculptures  on 
a  Macintosh  personal 
computer.  Last  winter  I  was 
asked  to  propose  an 
exhibit  for  the  Children's 
Museum  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  proposal  had 
to  convince  both  the 
museum  and  a  funding 
agency  that  my  ideas 
should  be  constructed. 

I  wanted  to  do  the 
project  for  all  the  obvious 
reasons  -  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  originating 
the  idea,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  production  processes, 
and  the  excitement  of 
seeing  the  public  response 
to  the  completed  project. 

But  I  also  wanted  it  to  be 
an  experiment  in  using  my 
computer  all  the  way 
through  the  processes  of 
mounting  an  exhibition, 
from  designing  it  to 
sending  out  the  invitations. 
Zipperpillar  Park,  as  the 
finished  project  is  called, 
opened  on  October  2, 1986 
as  a  permanent  exhibition, 
or  as  permanent  as  a 


These  pictures 
show 

Zipperpillar  Park 
and  some  of  the 
steps  that  artist 
Bonnie  Meltzer 
took  in  making  it. 

1.  Drawing  the 
designs  on  the 
Macintosh  with 
a  Kurta  Pen 
Mouse. 

2.  The 

computer  prints 
the  design  on 
many  sheets  of 
letter-size  paper 
that  are  then 
taped  together 
to  make  a  full- 
size  pattern. 
Silvergater's 
head  is  on  four 
pieces  of  paper. 

3.  Cutting  out 
the  All  Seasons 
Tree  using  the 
pattern.  Other 
patterns  and 
already  cut 
boards  are 
standing  by. 


4.  Zipperpillar 
Park,  Children's 
Museum, 
Portland, 
Oregon  with 
Blooming  Bush, 
Bonnie  Meltzer, 
Silvergater,  and 
Chameleox. 


Photographer: 
Bruce  Forster 

Zipperpillar  Park 
was  funded  in 
part  by  a  grant 
from  the 
Metropolitan 
Arts 

Commission, 

Portland, 

Oregon. 
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tactile  exhibition  for  small 
children  can  be.  Working 
with  the  computer  was  so 
successful  that  I  now  use  it 
for  all  my  designing. 

I  have  always  hated 
redrawing  the  subject  of  a 
proposal  to  its  actual  size 
once  the  project  gets  under 
way.  The  subject  seems  to 
lose  some  of  its  life  in  the 
redrawing.  This  time  I 
drew  each  sculpture  design 
just  once  -  window  size  in 
MacPaint.  When  the 
drawing  looked  right  to  me, 
I  enlarged  it  with  MacDraw 
to  the  right  size  for  the 
proposal.  I  colored  in  my 
Macintosh  drawings  with 
markers  and  paint.  (I'm 
not  concerned  with  the 
absence  of  color  in 
Macintosh  drawings.  By 
using  paint  or  markers  I 
can  match  the  colors  I'll 
use  in  the  final  product.) 

When  I  was  ready  to 
make  patterns  for  the 
board  cut-outs,  I  again 
stretched  the  original 
drawings  with  MacDraw. 
The  largest  creature  was 
Silvergater,  at  eight  feet 
long  and  three  feet  high.  I 
printed  each  drawing  one 
section  at  a  time.  That's  a 
lot  of  81?2  by  1 1  sheets  of 
paper,  and  lots  of  ribbon. 

I  didn't  get  a  graphics 
tablet  until  after  I  had 
done  the  proposal  and  the 
project  was  accepted  .  How 
did  I  ever  draw  those 
creatures  with  a  mouse?  I 
learned  to  draw  with  a 
crayon  rather  than  a  "soap 
on  a  rope."  A  Kurta  Pen 
Mouse  is  wireless  and  it 
looks  and,  more  important, 
feels  like  a  drawing  tool.  It 
was  so  easy  to  change 
details  with  the  Kurta  Pen. 

I  could  even  get  a  fluid  line 
in  FatBits.  Silvergater  got  a 
new  jaw.  The  tree  branches 
grew  in  diameter.  I  was 
able  to  refine  the  drawings 
with  details  that  would 
have  been  nearly 
impossible  with  a  mouse. 


File  Edit  Style  Font  Layout  Arrange  Fill  Lines  Pen 


I  loved  the  drawings  of 
the  creatures  I  had 
created.  With  the  help  of 
my  computer  and  a  copy 
shop  LaserWriter, 
Zipperpillars  and 
Silvergaters  appeared  on 
all  promotional  materials 
for  Zipperpillar  Park.  The 
museum's  public  relations 
department  sent  out  press 
releases  with  animals 
crawling  up  the  page,  and 
I  even  made  a  special 
curriculum  vitae  sheet  with 
Zipperpillars  on  it.  I  never 
had  to  redraw  an  animal! 
Those  poor  little  things  got 
stretched  and  squooshed 
so  many  times  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  the  resulting 
creatures  came  from  the 
same  set  of  drawings.  I 
could  even  change  the 
proportions  of  an  animal. 
With  MacDraw  you  can 
stretch  the  drawing  to  any 
size  with  grab  buttons. 
Depending  on  which  ones 
you  pull  and  how  far,  the 
proportions  change  -  from 
short  and  fat  to  long  and 
slithery.  I  like  this  system 
so  much  better  than  other 
software  that  lets  you 
expand  or  shrink  by 
percentages  only. 

A  Macintosh  is  a  great 


thinking  tool,  a  boon  to 
creativity.  The  more  ideas 
I  carry  out  on  the 
computer,  the  more  good 
ones  evolve.  With  the 
computer  I  can  try  out  my 
ideas  quickly.  They  don't 
have  to  lie  waiting  in  my 
head  until  I  have  more 
time.  I  am  the  most 
unmechanical  of  people, 
and  I  always  used  to  look 
with  suspicion  at  objects 
with  cords  and  plugs.  So 
I'm  amazed  at  my  passion 
for  using  a  computer.  I'm 
delighted  to  have  a  tool 
that  helps  me  with  some  of 
the  tedious  jobs  involved  in 
being  an  artist.  And,  more 
important,  one  that  helps 
me  be  a  more  creative 
person. 
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PAUL 


S’l'"*'  “The  work  of 
•  Paul  Rutkovsky 
•  Is  a  trapeze  act 
■  g(  on  the  high  wire 
of  irony,  a 
}  *• 1  precarious 
m "  balancing  in 
that 

courageous 
and  rare  zone 
where  art 
attempts  to 
gain  pace  with 
advertising..."  — 
from  a  review  of 
Rutkovsky's 
book  I  Am  Siam 
in  Art  Papers. 
t|  April.  1985. 


Paul  Rutkovsky  is  an  artist  of  diverse  background.  He's 
been  exhibited  nationally,  including  solo  exhibits  at 
the  Kitchen  Center  in  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles 
Contemporary  Exhibitions  (LACE),  and  Real  Art  Ways 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
two  satiric  tabloid  papers,  GET  and  DO  DAA 
FLORIDA,  and  author  of  I  Am  Siam  and  Commodity 
Character.  He  is  a  fellow  at  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Visual  Studies,  MIT,  where  he's  working  on  a 
prototype  of  his  planned  "TV  Tower" 


installation  for  Crandon  Park  in  Miami. 

An  Associate  Professor  in  the  Art 
Department  at  Florida  State 
University,  he  teaches  a 
computer  art  workshop. 
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Paul  Rutkovsky  likes  to 
push  technology  to  new 
heights,  as  one  can  tell 
from  his  "TV  Tower" 
installation  projects.  Here 
he  tackles  the  Macintosh 
and  digitized  art  with  a 
quirky 


ingeniousness  we  might 
expect  of  the  publisher  of 
GET  (his  satircal  tabloid  for 
which  these  characters 
were  developed).  In 
acheiving  these,  he  started 


with  original 

(noncomputer)  renderings 
which  he  digitized  with 
Thunderscan  or 
MacVision,  then  modified 
in  FullPaint,  printed  on  the 
dot  matrix  Imagewriter, 
sometimes  cutting  and 
pasting  images  (with  knife 
and  adhesive),  then 
redigitized  for  softened 
pixel  and  edge  definition  of 
the  objects.  Precise 
lighting  of  both  two-  and 
three-dimensional  forms 
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is  used  to  create  shadows 
and  gradational  values. 
Some  items  are  redigitized 
three  or  four  times  before 
the  final  effect  is  acheived. 
Rutkovsky  just  acquired  an 
Amiga  with  video  digitizing 
capabilities.  We'll  check 
with  him  again  in  a  future 
(color)  Verbum. 


■■■■did  not  start  with 
computers.  I  worked  with 
paint,  clay,  and 
photographs  before  I 
discovered  computers.  I 
consider  myself  to  be  a 
generalist  and  work 
with  any  media 
that  obtains  the 
results  I'm  looking  for. 

I  believe  I've  found  a 
toy  that  will  grow  with  time 
and  become  more  flexible 
(fun  and  educational)  in 
the  not  so  distant  future, 
especially  if  we  learn  to 
take  it  out  of  the  machine 
and  start  playing." 


Detail  of  a  wall- 
sized 
installation 
made  using 
MacBillboard 
to  print  out  a 
40"x82"  piece 
in  8- 1/2" x  1 1 " 
units  on  the  dot 
matrix  printer. 
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KIM  PA 


Kim  Payne,  a  painter  and 
ceramic  sculptor  with  a 
degree  in  fine  arts  from  UC 
Berkeley,  has  in  recent 
years  focused  on  the  Mac 
as  a  design  and  illustration 
tool.  She  is  experimenting 
with  fine  art  processes, 
including  printed 
silkscreens  of  Macintosh¬ 
generated  images. 


■  d  A.  m\  ■■  /•.  • 
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For  the  two 
pieces 

featured  here, 
Kim  Payne 
used  digitized 
images  with 
FullPaint. 
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David  Brunn  is  a 
professional  photographer 
and  an  adjunct  professor 
for  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  Eugene.  He 
teaches  a  variety  of  courses 
on  personal  computer  art 
and  is  developing  books  on 
Irish  folklore  and  graphic 
design  using  the  digital 
photography  techniques 
he  has  perfected  over  the 
past  year.  This  involves  the 
projection  of  slides  on  a 
rear  projection  screen  with 
flat  photos  and  three- 
dimensional  clay  pieces 
placed  in  front  of  the 
screen.  Studio  lighting  was 
used  to  accomplish  the 
proper  highlights  and 
contrasts.  Sets  and  objects 
were  scanned  using 
MacVision  and  assembled 
in  FullPaint. 


The  pieces 
included  here 
are  excerpted 
from  Mr.  Brunn's 
books  in 
progress. 
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Opposite: 
from  the 
artist's 


book  in 
progress, 

The  Irish 
Book  of 
Invasion. 


ith  the 
digital 
photo¬ 
graphic 
process 
and  my 
computer, 

I  journey  to 
places  that 
have  never  been  and  never 
can  be  except  in  my 
imagination.  Places  that 
existed  in  mankind's  past 
are  raw  material  for  me. 


They  bring  up  the  feelings 
of  lost  knowlege  and 
forgotten  wisdom." 

"[With  these  techniques] 
I  was  able  to  do  things  that 
I  could  not  in  the  silver 
print  process.  In  silver 
photography  one  does  not 
have  control  of  the 
individual  grains  of  silver 
that  make  up  the  image..." 
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Stonehenge 

David  Brunn's 
digital 

photography 
compositions 
have  been 
included  in  a 
number  of 
permanent 
exhibits, 
including  Apple 
Computer's 
corporate 
gallery  in 
Cupertino, 
California. 


Space  Island 

Easter  Island, 
2300  miles 
west  of  Chile  in 
tiie  Pacific 
Ocean,  is 
prized  by 
archeologists 
tor  its  more 
than  600  giant 
stone  figures 
carved  by 
unknown 
ancients.  Now 
NASA  wants 
tiie  tiny  island 
to  be  an 
emergency 
landing  site  for 
the  space 
shuttle.  If 
permitted  by 
the  islands' 
owner,  Chile, 
NASA  will 
spend  $10 
million  to 
extend  the 
runway  and 
install 
advanced 
navigatton 
systems. 
Conservation¬ 
ists  fear 
damage  to  the 
island's  stone 
figures  and 
ecology,  but 
protests 
appear 
useless.  The 
project  would 
enable  wide- 
bodyjets  to 
land, 

increasing 
tourism. 
—Science 
Digest,  Oct 
1985,  Vol.  93, 
No.  10. 
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1AM  TUAN 
IAN 

LEGEND 
I  AM 

MEMORY 

TURNED 

MYTH 


MIME  IS  THE  VOICE  THAT  SPEAKS  THE  STORY. 

I  AM  THE  GUARDIAN  OF  MAN'S  COURAGE  AND  HIS  DREAMS 
BY  TURF  EMBERS  MANY  TONGUES  HAVE  SPOKEN  MY  TALE. 


THE  IRISH  BOOK  OF  INVASION  BY  DAVID  K.  BRUNN 


mm 
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THE  VERBUM  CATALOG  is 

an  editorial  feature  listing 
artworks  for  sale,  creative 
resources,  publications, 
and  products  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  Items  may  be 
ordered  from  the  sources 
indicated,  in  some  cases 
directly  from  Verbum. 


VERBUM 

CATALOG 


THE  ART  OF  THE 

MACINTOSH 


[discoveries  on  the  path  to  computer  enlightenment 


MACINTOSH  DESKTOP  PUBLISHING 
BOOKS  BY  JOHN  BAXTER 

Beautifully  produced  by  a  talented  designer 
and  Macintosh/PostScript  insider. 
Aesthetically  the  most  stimulating  treatment  of  the  subjects. 
The  content  is  boiled  down  to  basics,  clearly  presented. 


Macintosh  Desktop  Typography,  Macintosh  Desktop 
Design,  Macintosh  Desktop  Production  (available  March, 
1987),  each  $12.95.  Order  from  Verbum. 


ZEN  AND  THE  ART  OF  THE 
MACINTOSH 

by  Michael  Green 
The  first  printing  sold  out 
immediately.  This  landmark 
classic  sets  the  standard 
for  a  new  kind  of  printed 
communication:  integrating 
clear  and  penetrating 
prose,  stunning  illustration, 
and  groundbreaking  graphic 
design,  the  book  takes  the 
reader  on  a  trip  that  begins 
with  a  lesson  in  digital 
graphics  and  concludes 
with  a  deep  experience  of 
the  meaning  of  Zen.  The 
final  chapter  offers  a  world 
of  insight  into  the  technical 
details  of  the  software, 
hardware,  and  techniques 
used  in  the  production  of 
this  desktop  publishing  tour 
de  force. 

Paperback,  256  pages, 
$16.95.  Order  from 
Verbum. 


DIGITAL  NATURE  ART  BY  JIM 
POLLOCK 

A  famous  South  Dakota  nature 
artist  discovered  a  Mac  in 
1985.  The  result:  an  exciting 
new  series.  Write  to  Jim 
Pollock  Art  Prints,  Box  121, 
Pollock,  South  Dakota  57648 
for  information  on  prints  and 
assorted  cards. 


mm 


The  Desktop  Artist's  Desktop  Calendar 
from  MacAmerica  and  the  Baxter  Group  features  an 
international  gallery  of  digital  art. 

$5.00  plus  $1 .50  postage/handling  from  MacAmerica, 
18032  C,  Lemon  Drive, 

Yorba  Linda,  CA  92686.  Or  call  (714)779-2922. 
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TO  ORDER  Indicate  the  name  of  product, 
the  quantity  you  want,  unit  price,  and  total 
price.  Include  $3.50  for  handling  and 
shipping.  California  residents  please  add 
6%  sales  tax.  Send  check  or  money  order 
to  VERBUM,  P.O.  Box  15439,  San  Diego, 
CA  921 15,  or  call  in  your  order  at 
(61 9)463-9977  with  VISA  or  MasterCard 
number  and  expiration  date. 


JAPANESE  CLIP  ART  FOR 
MACINTOSH 


These  elegantly  produced 
packages  -  Scroll  1, 
"Heaven"  and  Scroll  2, 
"Earth”  -  offer  just  under 
200  images  each,  plus  4 
fonts.  In  addition,  an 
amazing  array  of  palette 
patterns  are  provided  with 
each  file.  The  packaging  is 
superb,  with  "manuals"  that 
are  actually  books 
punctuated  with  Japanese 
history  and  philosophy  as  it 
relates  to  the  images. 
Developed  by  Enzan- 
Hoshigumi  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Priced  at  $79.95 
per  scroll.  Write  to  Qualitas 
Trading  Company,  323 
Monte  Vista  Avenue,  Suite 
307,  Oakland,  CA  94611 
for  ordering  information. 


DA  -13  x  17, 30-copy  edition,  signed  and 
numbered,  3-color  silkscreen  -  $50  (unframed). 
Featured  on  the  cover  of  the  Jan./Feb.  '87  Small 
Press ,  a  graphic  statement  with 
metaphysical  underpinnings. 


MICHAEL  GOSNEY  ART  PRINTS 
Angleyes  -  26  x  26, 70-copy  edition, signed  and 
numbered,  silkscreen  -  $70  (unframed). 

This  stunning  piece  has  been  featured  in 
national  publications  and  acclaimed  inter¬ 
nationally  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
new  personal  computer  art  genre.  It  is  printed  in 
a  warm  gray,  with  a  split  fountain  on  the  eyes, 
fading  from  pink  on  the  left  to  violet  in  the  center 
to  blue  on  the  right;  each  print  is  unique. 
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Enzan-HoShlfJuml  C®-,  Ltd. 

•larajnkn  croon  iiutrjh  t. S  nni  tt» 

5H71Bonda.Jaaa.|-ni,omS 

ShU  uaa-fcB,  Tokyo,  i;jl  Japan 
1  hone:  (l»|)  -479-83711 


wannest  greetings 

Stexsst  z  f™-*  »>r  ** 

Z1  “  A",CnCa  **  A™'«“  <*  ^  coimiry  »S  Ite 

We  had  been  working  with  computers  for  a  long  time  before  we  first  met  the 
most  impressive  personal  computer  to  come  our  way  so  far,  the  Apple  Macintosh 
1  is  computer  has  strongly  affected  the  life  of  our  companf  and  it  has  actually 
helped  to  make  our  work  much  more  satisfying  and  purposeful. 


Oui  culture  from  ancient  times  has  evolved  and  developed  without  regard  for 
any  separation  between  the  supernatural  and  the  human,  the  living  and  the  dead,  or 
work  and  play;  our  life  on  earth  recognized  no  division  into  parts  but  onlv  one 
large,  nature-based  unity.  Since  this  is  the  life  that  we  have  strived  to  create,  this  is 
also  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  conceived  and  developed  our  products  for  the 
Macintosh,  ihe  creative  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  the  Macintosh  is  one  which 
transcends  cultures  and  we  are  very  grateful  that  we  can  devote  our  resources  and 
become  participants  in  the  continued  evolution  of  this  new  kind  of  culture. 


Vve  hope  that  our  products  will  successfully  reflect  and  pass  on  to  others  this 
worthwhile  and  enjoyable  spirit  of  creativity. 


Ban  (Fra.iiiiiStjo 

January  1987 
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Enzan-Hoshigumi  is  an 
innovative  young  Japanese 
software  development 
company  with  some  classic 
aesthetic  values.  Their 
letter  of  introduction  given 
to  industry  and  press 
representatives  at  the  1987 
Macworld  Expo  in  San 
Francisco  touches  a  bit 
deeper  chord  than  the 
typical  sales  brochure. 
Their  Japanese  Clip  Art 
disks  (Scrolls  1  and  2: 
"Earth  and  "Heaven")  are 
featured  in  this  issue's 
Verbum  Catalog  on  pages 
26-27.  Verbum  1.2  will 
feature  a  review  of  their 
program  MacCalligraphy, 
which  simulates  ink  and 
brush  on  paper. 
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PIN-FEED  COTTON 
ART  PAPER —  acid-free 
(ph/ n)  80  lb.  paper. 
Available  in  white,  $75  per 
100  yard  roll,  standard  8- 
1/2"  width  with  no  cross 
perforations;  tan  color  with 
cross  perfs  every  11"  also 
available  for  $75  per  300 
sheets.  $5.00  shipping  per 
box,  will  ship  UPS  C.O.D. 
Order  from  REDSTONE 
ART  PUBLISHING, 

P.O.  Box  1436, 21  Bent 
Street,  Taos,  NM  87571 
(505)758-1587. 

FINE  ART  SILKSCREEN 
The  combination  of 
computer  art  and 
screenprinting  is  a 
marriage  designed  to 
endure.  Limted  edition, 
hand-pulled,  hand- 
separated  screeen  prints 
are  an  excellent  way  of 
marketing  your  art. 

Enlarge  or  reduce,  add 


color  to  enhance  —  work 
directly  with  the  printer  to 
achieve  the  best  results. 
Chet  Wooding,  a 
photographic  designer  and 
fine  art  silkscreen  printer 
has  been  printing  his  own 
work  as  well  as  others'  for 
the  past  thirteen  years. 
Artists  include  Michael 
Gosney,  Ed  Roxburgh, 
Richard  Carter,  and  David 
Diaz.  Contact  Chet 
Wooding  •  Graphics,  4593 
Massachusetts,  San  Diego, 
CA  92116.  Housing 
arrangements  can  be 
made  for  visiting  artists. 

Kidding  Around  with  the 
Macintosh,  by  Linnea 
Dayton,  with  illustrations 
by  Nathan  Weedmark. 
Linnea  Dayton  and  her 
children  own  and  operate 
the  most  popular 
computer  center  on  the 
block.  She  has  drawn  upon 


their  fun  and  games  with 
their  friends  to  produce 
this  series  of  activity  books- 
on-disk  for  the  young  and 
young  at  heart.  Print  out 
the  files  with  MacWrite 
and  your  Imagewriter  to 
produce  these  books  of 
activities  that  use  the 
Macintosh  and  good  old- 
fashioned  craft  materials 
like  scissors,  glue,  cloth, 
clay,  and  soda  straws. 
Friendly  characters  by 
artist  Nathan  Weedmark 
present  the  step-by-step 
instructions  for  such 
projects  as  masks,  T  shirts, 
gliders,  bags,  boxes,  clay 
beads,  paper  sculptures, 
games,  puzzles,  tile 
mosaics,  electronic  string 
art,  postcards,  and  more. 
The  disks  also  provide  clip 
art  and  finished  toys  and 
games  to  print  out  and  use. 
Projects  require  no  more 
thanal28K  Mac, 


Imagewriter,  MacPaint, 
and  assorted  craft 
materials.  Titles  include 
Kidding  Around  with  Cloth, 
Kidding  Around  with  Clay, 
Beyond  Black  and  White  -  the 
Macintosh  and  Color, 

Kidding  Around  with  Optical 
Illusions,  Pictures  from  Other 
Places,  Sharing  (about  users 
groups,  public  domain, 
shareware,  copyright,  etc.). 
Taking  Care  of  the 
Macintosh,  and  others.  Also 
available  in  Word  or 
PageMaker  format  by 
request.  Send  for  sampler 
disk  ($5.00)  or  printed 
information  ($1.00). 
(California  residents  add 
6%  sales  tax.) 

Dayton  &  Associates 
Books-on-Disk,  608 
Barbara  Avenue,  Solana 
Beach,  California  92075 
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Cricket  with 
Pencilusing 
CricketDraw. 

A  full  review  of 
this  intriguing 
new 

application 
appears  in  the 
next  issue  of 
Verbum, 
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Art  power  is  the  combination  of  creative  ideas  with 
powerful  productivity  tools.  Like  the  Macintosh.  And 

Turbo  Max. 

TurboMax  is  a  new,  high-performance  accelerator 
board  from  MacMemory.  The  company  that's  been 
making  high-performance  Macintosh  products  almost  as 
long  as  Apple  has  been  making  Macintoshes. 

TurboMax  gets  you  started  with  sheer  speed. 

In  fact,  the  CPU  in  the  TurboMax  is  nearly  three  times 
faster  than  the  one  in  the  Macintosh  Plus. 

So  all  Macintosh  software  will  run  faster  than  before. 
Programs  open  faster.  Pages  lay  out  faster.  And 
graphics  happen  at  the  speed  of  your  imagination. 
(Which  just  might  be  faster  than  your  standard 
Macintosh  Plus.) 

We  also  added  memory— 1.5Mb  that  expands 
Macintosh  Plus  or  Macintosh  51 2E  up  to  2Mb,  enough 
for  even  your  largest  scanned  images. 

And  our  "super-speed"  SCSI  port  that  runs  twice  as 
fast  as  the  standard  Macintosh  Plus  SCSI,  and  allows 
external  or  internal  SCSI  hard  disks—  including  our 
optional  40Mb  internal— to  plug  right  in. 

We've  even  included  some  MacMemory  standards. 

Like  MaxSave™,  a  recoverable  RAM  disk  that  lets 
you  work  at  RAM  speed—  without  the  risk  of  losing 
your  creations  in  the  event  of  a  system  error.  Plus  an 
additional  power  supply,  an  internal  fan,  and  a  full  two- 
year  warranty. 

And  perhaps  the  most  important  MacMemory 
standard  of  all— our  commitment  to  giving  you  the 
most  for  your  money. 

Which  is  why  we  priced  TurboMax  at  under  $1300. 
Because,  after  all,  power— and  speed— do  have  their 
price.  But  who  said  it  had  to  be  expensive? 


TURBOMAX  SPECS 

16MHz  63000  CPU 
16MHz  68881  Math  Co-processor 
(optional)  : 

1.5Mb  additional  RAM 
(ExpandaolG  to  4Mo) 
"Super-speed"  SCSI 
(adds  SCSI  to  Mac  51 2KE) 
MaxSave  recoverable  RAM  disk 
High-performance  power  supply  and  fan 
40Mb  internal  hard  disk  drive  (optional) 


For  real  art  power, 
get  TurboMax. 

Call  800-862-2636 
(in  California  408/922-0140) 
for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

MacMemory 

INCORPORATED 

2480  North  First  Street 
San  Jose,  CA  95131 


Images  are: 
Stair  steps 
To  the  stars. 


Images  are: 
Our 

Inspiration. 


The  MacMemorieS™  Series 
Images  Are: 

THE  VERY  BEST 

18  disks  of  imaginative,  award-winning, 
turn-of-the-century  graphics 
for  your  Macintosh™  or  Lisa™ 


Images  are: 
Choice 
morsels 
With  a 
Tasty  verse. 


Awards  &  Reviews: 
AVacWorld  -  0»  Star 
AVactser  -  5»  Mice 
AVaclExpo  -  Rest  of  Show 


Available  in  MacPaint™  or 
PictureBase™  Format 

World  Class  Combo  (All  18  disks)  $450 
Medallion  Set  (13  disks)  $340.00 
Blue  Ribbon  Set  (5  disks)  $130.00 
Per  disk  $30.00  each 

(suggested  retail  prices) 

ImageWorld,  Inc. 

p°  box  10415  1-800-457-6633  «  ^ v  (503)485-0395  __ 

Eugene,  OR  97440  ■ 

MacMcmories™  and  Image Worid  arc  trade  marks  of  ImageWorld,  Inc.;  Macintosh,  MacPaint  and  Lisa  arc  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.;  PictureBase  is  a  trademark  of  Symmetry  Corporation 


Images  are: 

V  ibrations  (j  :■ 
Of  strings  bowed. 


Spice  up  your  presentations  with  MacMovies™  graphics 
animation  software.  MacMovies™  from  Beck-Tech  is  for 
everyone:  professional,  hobbyist,  educator,  illustrator, 
animator,  video  producer  and  corporate  communicator. 

Enliven  lectures.  Energize  employee  and  corporate 
presentations.  Prepare  dynamic  unattended 
demonstrations  for  a  store  or  showroom. 


Preview 


Compose  and  edit  movies  with 
the  PREVIEW  tool.  Quickly 
reorganize  frame  sequences 
with  the  click  of  a  mouse! 


Turn  slide  shows  into  dazzling  movies,  or  run  still  frames 
effortlessly  with  MacMovies™  playback  programs. 
Capture  and  hold  audience  attention. 


FMComp 


FMComp,  a  powerful  compression  tool,  compiles  source  images  into  a 
move  reel  in  as  little  as  one-quarter  the  space  occupied  by  individual 
movie  frames. 


MacMovies™  is  easy  to  use.  New,  powerful  techniques 
compress  images  created  from  any  Paint  program  for  rapid 
playback  and  maximum  utilization  of  available  memory. 
Produce  high-quality,  smooth,  seamless  movies  at  rates  of 
30  frames  per  second. 


Projector 


Run  a  single  movie  with  PROJECTOR.  Designate  playback  repititions. 
Step  frame-by-frame  or  use  number  keys  to  vary  speeds  up  to  30 
frames-per-second,  the  standard  video  rate. 


MacMOVIES will  string  together  several  movies  in  a  row.  Customize 
by  organizing  reels  in  sequences  that  suit  your  current  position. 


NOT  COPY  PROTECTED  nacnovies 

$99.00  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

VISA  OR  MC  ACCEPTED 

TO  ORDER  OR  FOR  FREE  INFO  KIT  CALL  800-227-2400  ext.  999 


BECK-TECH 
41  Tunnel  Road 
Berkeley,  CA  94705 


- -mu  . .  in  inmn  uiuiiii  imiji  iwwihwwwupw  »wy  u  ww 

EDUCOMP’s  Best  Of...  Collection! 

We've  put  together  five  disks  full  of  the  greatest  Public  Domain  and  Shareware  Mac 
Software  we  could  find!  And  it's  all  together  in  one  great  5-disk  set,  available  now! 

If  purchased  individually,  these  programs  could  cost  as  much  as  $200.00.  But  for  a 
limited  time,  you  get  all  5  disks  for  only  $25,001  You  pay  less  than  50c  for  each  fife! 
Order  now!  Call  toll  free  (800)  843-9497,  or  tn  CA :  call  (800-654-5181).  Files  Include: 

Desk  Accessories  ^  Games  p  '  ;v 

Artisto  •  Disk  Info  •  Max  HeUdfoom  >BackGammpn  •  Billiard  Parlour 
Word  Count  •  New  Scrapbook  :  §|f|stal  Raiders  •  Klondit-e  Cards 

Screen  Saver  •  Stars  -  Talking Moose  MaoSevens 
TimeOut  Game  -  Total  Sampler 


Business  Programs 

Loan  Amortization  •  Home  Inventory 
MacBillPayer  •  MortgageCalc 
QuickFile  •  Appointment  Calendar 


Fonts 

Bubbles  14,24  •  Commando  12,24 
Equation  9-24  •  Highwood  10,24 
Ivy  League  18  •  Lansing  24 
Long  Island  12,18  •  Milan  12,24 


Fonts  continued.!.  Utilities 

Milan  12,24  •  Minneapolis  1:|,24  Disllpyp  Plus  < 

Moscow  1 2  •  Music  24  •  Neon  24  ICONStructor  • 

Park  Avenue  9-24  •  Toyland  36  RamDisk  Plus 

Troyes  9-24,  Uncial  12  &  morel  ViewPaint  1 .1 


iSfiSSSpi:  'Pi. 

Fast  Formatter 
MadSflCOp 
■  Switcher  5,o.i 

Wm  % 


Complete  5-disk  set  -  only  $25.00! 

Blank  diskettes  at  prices  you  never  thought  possible! 

Sony  Single-Sided  Disks  as  low  as  $  1 .15  per  disk  (in  quantity) 

Sony  Double-Sided  Disks  as  low  as  $  1.55  per  disk  (in  quantity) 

BASF  Double-Sided  Disks  as  low  as  $  1 .40  per  disk  (in  quantity) 

SS-50  Disk  Case  with  lock  and  key  (holds  80  disks)  $  16.95 

Send  $1  for  a  complete  catalog  listing  all  of  our  Public  Domain  and  Retail  products 


EDUCOMP  Computer  Services 
742  Genevieve  Suite  “D” 
Solana  Beach,  CA  92075 


Call  Toll  Free:  1-800-843-9497 
In  California:  1-800-654-5181 
Tech  Support:  1-619-259-0255 


TOP  GUN 

NUMERO  UNO 

CREME  DE  LA  CREME 

OCHEN  HARASHO 

LCHIBAN 

ERSTE  KLAS 

FANTASTISCH 

PRESTISSIMO 

FULLPAINT . 

No  matter  how  you  say  it,  FullPaint"  is  the  best  selling  graphics 

software  for  the  Macintosh.  PERIOD. 


Ann  Arbor  Softworks’  FullPaint.  #1  rated  Macintosh  program 
in  InfoWorld.  #1  in  responsiveness.  We  listened  by  dropping 
copy  protection.  #1  in  support.  We  sent  you  an  automatic 
FREE  upgrade  AND  we  included  ColorPrint  ™  at  no  charge. 
#1  in  versatility  Compatible  with  great  software  like 
DeskTop  Art™  from  Dynamic  Graphics,  Inc.,  ClickArt 
Business  Image™  from  T/Maker  Co.,  W or IdClass  Fonts'™ 
and  WetPaint ™  from  DEIBL-CLiCK  Software,  Inc.,  and 
PageMaker -®  from  Aldus  Corporation.  But  above  all,  the 
#1  selling  graphics  product  on  the  Macintosh  because  of 
YOU,  our  FullPaint  customer!  THANK  YOU! 


jAy  Ann  Arbor  Softworks,  Inc. 

U»  2393  Teller  Road,  Suite  106,  Newbury  Park,  CA  (818)  769-8615 


Macintosh  is  a  trademark  of  McIntosh  Laboratory.  Inc.  and  is  used  by  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  with  its  express  permission. 

Full  and  FullPaint  are  trademarks  of  Ann  Arbor  Softworks.  Inc.  ColorPrint  is  a  trademark  of  Esoft  Enterprises,  licensed 
to  HO  Design.  DeskTbp  Art  is  a  trademark  of  Dynamic  Graphics.  Inc.  ClickArt  Business  Image  is  a  trademark  of  T/Maker  Co. 
Vtbrld  Class  Fonts!  and  WPaint  are  trademarks  of  DUBL-CLiCK  Softuiare,  Inc.  PageMaker  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Aldus  Corporation. 
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LASERSPOOL 


Introducing  a  new  series  on 
Macintosh  Desktop  Publishing... 


Macintosh  Desktop  Typography 
Macintosh  Desktop  Design 
Macintosh  Desktop  Production 

This  series  of  books  by  John  Baxter  covers  the 
basics  of  typography,  the  process  of  design, 
preparing  camera  ready  art  work,  and  more! 

Q  Macintosh  Desktop  Typography  -  $20.00  prepaid 
Q  Macintosh  Desktop  Design  -  $18.00  prepaid 
Q  Macintosh  Desktop  Production  -  $18.00  prepaid 

Name - 

Address _ 

City  - 

State  -  Zip 

The  Baxter  Group  •  PO  Box  6 1672 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94086 


END  LASER  WAITING 

New  Version  -  3CD 


LASERSPOOL’"  1 
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Mac  America 


18032-C  Lemon  Drive,  Yorba  Linda,  Ca.  92686 


ChristojJu 

Droultw 


714-779-2922 


What  software  can 
print  halftones  from 
ThunderScan™  images  ? 


LOOK 


Choice  of  screens,  screen  angle,  and  lines/inch 
Easy  editing,  cropping,  resizing,  and  placement 

Rosahang  Development 
13533  Caminito  Carmel 
Del  Mar,  Ca.  92014 
(619)  259-0739 

ThunderScan  is  a  trademark  of  Thunderware,  Inc. 


More  fonts 
than  you  can 
shake  a 
(composing) 
stick  at. 

Century  Software’s  LaserEonts  collection  is  the 
largest  library  of  PostScript  typestyles  in  the  world.  It 
includes  everything  from  wild  special -effects  fonts  to 
sedate  and  sophisticated  text  styles.  Our  PostScript 
expertise  allows  us  to  create  fonts  that  print 
beautifully  at  ten  or  even  nine  point  (which  you’re  reading 
here).  Our  dose  relationship  with  our  customers 
allows  us  to  sell  fonts  that  are  not  copy-protected, 
and  not  tied  to  use  on  a  single  printer. 

We’re  still  the  only  company  to  give  you  regular, 
expanded  and  condensed  type  in  every  package. 
And  best  of  all,  our  prices  are  all  under  $45  a  font 
family.  Even  for  our  new  ITC  faces:  Eras,  Avan] 
Garde  and  Kabel.  Call  for  free  information,  or 
send  $1  for  our  catalog. 

Century  Software,  Inc. 

2483  Hearst  Avenue,  #175 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(415)  549-1901  (213)  829-4436 


Behind  the  Scenes 


■  Kim  Criswell 
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The  Macintosh  community  is 
growing  up.  At  least  that's 
what  it  looked  like  at  the 
Macworld  Expo  in  San 
Francisco  last  January.  The 
Expo,  like  the  industry  at 
large,  has  grown  more 
"professional." 

The  evolution  makes  sense. 
The  Mac  has  been  around  for  a 
while  now.  So  have  its  third- 
party  developers.  Apple's 
Sculley  (with  the  help  of 
Regis  McKenna's  PR  and 
BBDO's  ads)  is  succeeding  in 
his  quest  to  get  Business  to  take 
the  Mac  seriously.  The  result: 
the  Macintosh  community  has 
had  an  infusion  of  capital 
evidenced  by  glossy  product 
rollouts,  polished  trade  show 
booths,  generally  more 
sophisticated  marketing,  and 
an  invasion  of  three-piece 
suits. 

Does  that  make  it  less  fun? 
Long-time  Mac  enthusiasts 
were  wincing  and  moaning  in 
the  corridors  at  the  Expo. 

"What  happened  to  'the 
computer  for  the  rest  of  us'?" 
"What  about  Apple's  ’don't  be 
a  lemming'  and  ”1984' 
messages?"  "Where  did  all 
these  guys  in  gray  suits  come 
from?" 

Still,  there  are  some 
interesting  people  behind  all 
that  wool,  and  the  money  and 
striving  for  professionalism 
can  be  channeled  in  creative 
ways. 

Like  booth  design.  Folding 
tables  with  snap-on  skirts  are 
giving  way  to  large, 
professionally  designed 
booths.  The  better  designers 
spend  countless  hours 
contemplating  designs  that  are 
meant  do  several  things: 
portray  a  company's  image  and 
style,  communicate  something 
about  its  product,  function  for 
those  working  the  booth,  and 
simply  look  as  stunning  as 
possible. 

It's  an  amazingly  difficult 
task  -  made  harder  by  the  fact 
that  it  costs  money  to  look 
rich.  The  artist  is  asked  to 
create  a  booth  on  the  smallest 
possible  budget,  and  make  it 
look  as  if  no  expense  was 
spared.  It  takes  real  talent  to 


develop  something  that 
satisfies  both  the  designer  and 
the  accountant. 

The  Expo  had  substance  as 
well  as  style. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  creativity 
goes  into  product  development, 
too.  People  outside  the 
industry  don't  realize  that. 

They  look  at  programmers  - 
and  computer  people  in 
general  -  in  much  the  same 
way  hackers  look  at  three- 
piece  suiters.  The  Macworld 
Expo  showed  that  the  market 
is  richer  than  ever  with 
software  for  desktop 
publishing  and  desktop  art,  as 
well  as  more  traditional 
applications.  There  was  even 
quite  a  bit  of  Macintosh  music 
at  the  show. 

A  new  entry  in  the  market, 
Enzan-Hoshigumi,  handed  out 
posters  and  flyers  with  Sumi- 
like  images  of  a  Buddha. 

Printed  on  opaque  rice  paper, 
these  became  instant 
collector’s  items.  Enzan 
publishes  Japanese  clip  art  and 
calligraphy,  so  presumably 
you  or  I  could  produce  works  on 
our  Macs  with  the  same 
delicate  sensibility. 

A  bit  harder  to  obtain  were 
serigraphs  that  originated  as 
Macintosh/  LaserWriter 
output.  For  example,  Mike 
Gosney  was  showing  his 
portfolio  of  silkscreens  -  to 
those  who  were  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  His 
prints  drew  a  crowd  whenever 
he  pulled  them  out.  Some  of 
Mike's  work  was  also 
reproduced  in  another  hit  of 
the  show:  a  desk  calendar 
produced  by  MacAm erica  and 
The  Baxter  Group. 

Mac-ers  still  know  how  to 
party. 

Actually,  the  calendar  was 
the  hit  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Parties  could  be  considered  a 
trade  show's  ultimate 
"creative"  outlet,  depending  on 
how  loosely  the  term  is  used. 

To  some,  parties  represent 
the  essence  of  a  trade  show. 
People  "network"  for  new  jobs, 
new  deals,  new  hires,  new 
romance.  They  seek  out  people 
to  make  deals  with, 


exchanging  business  cards  and 
follow-up  calls.  They  connect 
with  friends  they  never  see 
otherwise  Catch  up  on 
industry  gossip,  create  new 
industry  gossip. 

Some  of  the  parties  are 
large  and  opulent  —  like 
Redgate  Communications'  bash 
at  "dub  Oz,”  atop  the  St. 

Francis  Hotel.  Or  Macworld's 
at  Qub  DV8,  a  new- wave  club 
in  San  Francisco's  trendy 
"SoMa"  district  ("SoMa" 
stands  for  South  of  Market  St., 
and  they're  striving  for 
exactly  what  it  sounds  like). 
Every  inch  of  wall  space  was 
covered  with  colorful 
primitive-looking  murals; 
there  were  Manual  Neri 
sculptures.  The  Zazu  Pitts 
Memorial  Orchestra  played 
'50s  and  '60s  rhythm  and  blues. 

There  are  also  conventional 
parties,  held  in  hotel 
ballrooms.  Lots  of  people,  lots 
of  drinking.  Hors  d'oeuvres, 
desserts.  And  then  there  are 
low-budget  affairs:  dark, 
smoky  parties  crammed  into 
hotel  rooms.  Bathtubs  full  of 
beer.  Beds  covered  with  coats. 
Nervous  hosts  in  hallways, 
saying,  "We've  been  asked  to 
keep  the  noise  down!  Come  on 
inside  the  room."  Sometimes 
these  are  the  most  interesting, 
because  there's  less  hype  and 
more  talk.  It’s  as  if  the  fancy 
parties  are  for  sales  people 
and  the  smaller  ones  are  for 
the  rest  of  us.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  that  word  got  out  about 
THE  party. 

THE  party  was  the  final 
party  of  the  show,  a  cozy 
gathering  at  Todd  Rundgren's 
house  a  few  doors  up  from  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Institute.  In 
his  time  off  from  being  a  rock 
star,  Todd  is  a  hacker.  He 
showed  up  at  a  lot  of  the 
parties  over  the  course  of  the 
three-day  Expo  -  and  he  doesn't 
have  to  wear  a  suit. 


A  story  is  circulating  that  at 
one  of  the  parties,  an  admirer 
approached  Todd  and 
confessed  that  he  was  a 
computer  programmer  only  to 
support  his  true  love:  music. 
Todd  allegedly  replied  that 
he  was  in  the  music  business  to 
support  his  true  love:  computer 
programming.  Does  that  mean 
that  Rundgren  is  just  another 
industry  networker?  In  any 
case,  he  enjoyed  the  Expo  esprit 
enough  to  open  up  his  home  to 
the  hackers  and  writers  and 
anyone  else  with  good 
connections  on  the  party 
circuit. 

MacAmerica’s  J  im 
Fitzsimmons  was  there, 
handing  out  autographed 
copies  of  the  "1987  Desktop 
Artist’s  Desk  Calendar."  The 
calendar  features 
reproductions  of  some  52  works 
from  Fitzsimmons'  private 
collection.  Great  stuff,  even  if 
the  quality  is  inconsistent. 

Jim's  calendar  ought  to  play  an 
important  role  in  motivating 
more  Mac-generated  artwork. 
By  creating  an  audience  for  the 
art,  it  validates  the  genre  and 
probably  tells  a  lot  of  closet 
creatives  that  they're  not 
alone.  Hopefully,  1987s  will 
be  the  first  of  many  Desktop 
Artist's  Desk  Calendars --  and 
like  the  industry  in  general, 
the  artists  will  continue  to 
stretch  their  limits  and 
increase  their  sophistication. 

With  mentors  like  Jim 
Fitzsimmons  and  fans  like 
Todd  Rundgren,  creativity  will 
continue  its  reign  in  Mac  land. 
All  the  gray  suits  in  the  world 
can't  stop  it. 


Kim  Criswell  is  Director  of 
Marketing  Communications  for 
Centram,  the  company  that 
developed  the  TOPS  network  Kim 
lives  in  Berkeley,  and  she's  an  artist 
at  heart.  But  she  sometimes  wears 
a  gray  suit  anyway. 
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Self 

Portrait 

was  painted 
freehand  on 
the 

Amiga  with 
Deluxe  Paint 
in  black  and 
white  low 
resolution 
mode  and 
printed  on  a 
Canon 
PJ1080A 
color  inkjet 
printer. 
Robynne 
Engel  is  a 
student  at 
Savannah 
College  of  Art 
and  Design  in 
Savannah, 
Georgia. 
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George  Wright 
is  a  student  of 
Paul 

Rutkovsky 
(seepage  17) 
at  FloridaState 
University. 

This  image 
was  drawn  in 
MacPaint  and 
modified  with 
the  trace 
edges 
command . 
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PAINTING  BY  NUMBERS 


An 

Introduction 
to  Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s 
Page  Description  Language 
& 

What  You  Can  Do  With  It 


Most  personal  computer  art 
applications  give  their  users  a 
set  of  "tools"  that  represent  the 
real-world  drawing  tools  any 
artist  or  draftsman  can  feel  at 
home  with.  For  many  purposes 
these  computerized  tools  are 
still  only  pale  reflections  of  the 
tools  a  traditional  artist  would 
use.  But  there  are  equally  as 
many  areas  in  which  the  image 
creation  capabilities  of  a 
computer  go  far  beyond  anything 
an  artist  without  a  computer 
could  create  for  comparable  cost. 

Since  the  success  of  the  original 
Star  Wars  motion  picture,  the 
public  has  become  increasingly  familiar  with  the 
more  glamorous  imaging  capabilities  of  the  most 
expensive  computers. 

Development  of  computer  techniques  for 
manipulating  images  certainly  did  not  start  with 
such  familiar  metaphors  as  the  various  Paint  and 
Draw  programs  for  Mactintosh  and  other  windowing 
environments.  Instead  it  started  with  the  use  of  a 
computer's  internal  codes  to  directly  control  the 
appearance  of  an  image.  Truly  metaphorical  tools 
came  into  being  only  after  many  years  of  research 
aimed  at  opening  up  these  capabilities  to  a  much 
wider  user  audience  -  people  who  have  no  wish  to 
program.  On-screen  graphics  are  now  a  key 
component  of  easy-to-leam  computer  interfaces.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  much  of  the  early  practical  work 
on  these  interfaces  was  done  for  the  single  purpose  of 
enhancing  professional  graphics  systems. 

Painting  by  Numbers  is  about  the  exploration  of  the 
hidden  graphical  potential  of  our  personal  computers 
and  printers,  and  the  process  of  transferring  the  most 
useful  results  into  the  realm  of  interactive  tools 
running  under  a  Macintosh-like  interface.  In  the 


first  few  issues  of  Verbum, 
"Painting  by  Numbers"  will 
concentrate  on  the  most  important 
recent  innovation  for  the  represen- 
tion  of  graphic  images  -  Adobe’s 
PostScript  page  description 
language  -  with  occasional  forays 
into  areas  of  image  processing  and 
manipulation  that  are  farther 
away  from  the  final  document 
production  process. 
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or  centuries  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  material  for 
printing  was  dominated  by  the 
single  requirement  to  place 
movable  type.  This  process 
became  increasingly  mechanized,  and  the  design  of 
typefaces  became  a  more  and  more  important  art.  But 
it  was  not  until  photographic  processes  started  to 
dominate  the  printing  industry  that  technological 
change  was  seen  as  anything  but  a  very  gradual 
evolution.  The  last  two  decades  have  seen  an  almost 
universal  switch  to  offset  printing's 
photographically  prepared  plates,  closely  followed 
by  the  laser  imaging  of  typeset  text  onto 
photosensitive  paper  for  paste-up  of  camera-ready 
art.  With  fully  computerized  composition  rapidly 
taking  over  from  traditional  work  processes,  the 
printing  industry  is  now  very  receptive  to  rapid 
technological  change. 

While  these  revolutions  were  consolidating.  Dr. 
John  Wamock  was  working  for  leading  graphics 
workstation  vendor  Evans  and  Sutherland  on  a 
language  to  describe  the  images  of  three-dimensional 
objects.  Wamock  went  from  there  to  Xerox's  fabled 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center,  where  he  redeveloped 
his  concepts  into  a  language  for  describing  two- 
dimensional  images  in  a  form  suitable  for  controlling 
output  to  most  computer  screens  and  the  fastest- 


growing  classes  of  computer  printers.  When  the 
descision-making  processes  within  Xerox  pushed  the 
results  of  Warnock's  work  in  directions  that  he  was 
not  happy  with  [1],  he  and  his  colleague  Dr.  Charles 
Geshke  left  to  form  Adobe  Systems  in  December  1982. 

Their  original  idea  was  for  Adobe  to  use  their 
PostScript  page-description  language  as  the 
competitive  advantage  of  a  chain  of  high-quality 
printing  bureaus  to  be  used  remotely  by  personal 
computers  with  modems.  The  venture  capital 
community  was  less  than  impressed,  pointing  out  that 
the  development  of  franchise  chains  required  funding 
totally  different  from  the  high-tech  start-ups  with 
which  they  were  comfortable.  A 
second  plan  for  Adobe  to  become  a 
manufacturer  of  complete 
publishing  systems  embodying 
PostScript  faired  little  better,  as 
it  was  recognized  that  the 
considerable  expertise  available 
to  the  fledgling  company  did  not 
extend  to  the  light  manufacturing 
and  distribution  channel 
development  that  would  have 
been  required  [2]. 

Then  came  a  fortuitous 
connection.  Warnock's  further 
revised  idea  of  licensing  PostScript  to  printer 
manufacturers  struck  a  chord  with  Apple  Computer's 
founder  and  motivator  Steve  Jobs,  who  was  looking 
for  something  to  uniquely  position  his  planned 
LaserWriter  among  a  flood  of  otherwise  similar  laser 
printers  based  on  the  same  Canon  engine.  Could  the 
leading  edge  typesetting  and  graphic  art  capabilities 
of  PostScript  be  usefully  bottled  up  within  an  Apple- 
built  laser  printer?  Initially,  such  a  printer’s  main 
function  would  be  to  produce  sharper  copies  of  the 
graphics  and  multi-font  text  capabilities  of 
available  Macintosh  applications.  The  affirmative 
answer  saw  Apple  take  a  lead  investor  role  in  Adobe, 
with  PostScript's  initial  exposure  to  the  world  as  the 
driving  force  inside  Apple's  LaserWriter  at  that 
printer's  launch  in  January  1985. 

PostScript -The  Standard 


PostScript  has  rapidly  become  the  de  facto  standard 
for  the  device-independent  description  of  images  to 
be  produced  by  raster  output  devices  -  printers  and 
monitor  screens  that  form  images  by  setting  the  color 
or  intensity  of  each  and  every  pixel  of  the  imaging 
area.  A  LaserWriter  pixel  is  1  / 300-inch  square,  a 
Macintosh  screen  pixel  is  1  /72-inch  square,  and  both 
can  be  set  to  either  black  or  white.  Other  screens 


have  pixels  with  multiple  gray  levels  or  colors.  At 
least  one  PostScript  color  printer  is  expected  to  be 
released  this  year.  There  are  now  many  PostScript 
printers  on  the  market,  including  typesetters  with  up 
to  2540  pixels  per  inch  resolution.  However,  the  only 
demonstrations  of  screen  output  from  PostScript  to 
date  have  been  software  developer  Knowledge 
Engineering's  "PostScript  Previewing,"  part  of 
JustText  version  1.1,  which  is  expected  to  be 
available  before  you  read  this,  supermicro  Sun 
Microsystem's  NeWS  (Network-extensible 
Windowing  System),  for  which  initial  shipments  to 
developers  are  slated  for  March,  and  Adobe's  own 
Illustrator,  which  is  due  to  be 
shipped  to  dealers  in  March. 

An  application  program  running 
on  a  Macintosh  or  other  computer 
can  generate  a  PostScript 
description  of  a  page  to  be  printed. 
It  then  transmits  that  description 
to  a  compatible  printer  that  turns 
the  description  into  an 
arrangement  of  (currently  black 
and  white)  pixels.  The  pixels  are 
transferred  to  a  sheet  of  paper  by 
a  xerographic  process,  that  is  by 
dry  toner  (ink)  powder  being 
electrostatically  attracted  to  those  areas  of  a  print 
drum  on  which  the  spatial  image  has  been 
discharged  by  the  scanning  of  a  laser  beam.  The 
aerodynamic  limits  of  dry  toner  particles  restrict  the 
resolution  of  such  devices  to  not  much  better  than 
their  current  300  pixels  per  inch.  The  much  higher 
resolutions  that  can  be  achieved  by  PostScript-driven 
laser  typesetters  require  a  direct  photographic 
process. 

Each  laser  printer  contains  its  own  PostScript 
interpreter,  which  is  actually  a  computer  that  turns  a 
PostScript  page  description  into  the  pattern  of  pixels 
that  forms  the  required  image.  The  pixels  are 
initially  stored  in  that  computer's  memory.  With  one 
(on/off)  bit  required  to  signify  each  (black/ white) 
pixel,  a  printer  needs  more  than  one  megabyte  of 
memory  to  hold  the  image  for  a  standard  (letter, 
legal,  or  A4)  page  at  300  pixels  per  inch.  While  the 
interpreter  is  actually  built  into  the  printer  by  the 
printer  manufacturer,  all  such  interpreters  are  based 
to  varying  degrees  on  software  and  hardware  designs 
licensed  from  Adobe. 

In  the  days  before  computer  printers  gained  any 
graphics  capabilities,  it  was  a  straightforward  task 
for  an  application  program  to  simply  command  the 
printer  to  print  successive  lines  of  text.  But  when 
more  and  more  sophisticated  dot  matrix  printers 
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started  adding  graphical  capabilities,  a  plethora  of 
embedded  control  codes  and  graphics  modes  were 
conjured  up  to  activate  the  various  printer  features. 

To  broaden  their  acceptance  in  the  market, 
application  programs  had  to  create  the  correct 
commands  for  a  wide  range  of  such  printers.  When 
Apple  introduced  Macintosh,  it  provided 
QuickDraw,  a  standard  method  of  describing  the 
appearance  of  text  and  graphics  on  both  its 
Imagewriter  dot  matrix  printer  and  its  own  graphics 
screen.  These  QuickDraw  routines,  incorporated  as 
the  fundamental  component  of  Mac's  ROM,  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  Mac  applications  to  need  to  support 
only  one  method  of  describing  graphics. 

QuickDraw  was  solidly  established  well  before 
Apple  grasped  the  opportunity  of  PostScript.  Apple 
could  provide  LaserWriter  support  for  all  Mac 
applications  simply  by  providing  a  tool  to  convert 
QuickDraw  to  PostScript  -  a  tool  that  Apple  called 
Laser  Prep.  And  PostScript  had  been  designed  to 
expect  applications  to  have  their  own 
standard  PostScript  definitions,  to  be 
activated  individually  by  the  data  used 
to  produce  a  particular  printout.  While 
the  Macintosh  connection  got  PostScript 
into  the  market  and  saw  Adobe  publicly 
listed  last  August,  it  also  hid  most  of  the 
exciting  capabilities  of  PostScript  from 
the  eyes  of  the  wider  user  base. 

Adobe's  aim  has  always  been  to  move 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Macintosh  market  and 
have  PostScript  accepted  as  a  truly  device-  and 
application-independent  standard  for  describing 
raster  images.  That  strategy  was  based  on  close  links 
with  Allied  Corp.  and  International  Typeface  Corp. 
Both  are  licensors  of  many  of  the  built-in  and 
downloadable  fonts  that  are  essential  adjuncts  to 
PostScript,  and  Allied  Corp.  is  the  source  of 
Linotronic  typesetters,  which  provided  that  first 
visible  step  for  PostScript  to  its  intended  position  as 
the  preeminent  preprint  production  system. 

Major  printer  and  computer  manufacturers  are 
rapidly  increasing  their  commitment  to  PostScript. 
Vendors  of  software  for  IBM  PC-compatible,  mini, 
and  mainframe  computers,  who  have  to  do  without 
the  benefits  of  Laser  Prep,  are  also  increasing  their 
commitment  to  PostScript,  making  it  clear  that 
PostScript  has  been  accepted  as  the  standard. 

One  more  random  opportunity  had  to  fall  into  place 
to  turn  the  rush  to  PostScript  into  a  stampede.  Three 
companies  had  seen  the  potential  in  developing 
applications  to  combine  text  and  graphics  from  other 
Macintosh  applications  into  a  format  to  meet  the 
needs  of  amateur  newsletter  publishers.  Their 


development  efforts  were  already  well  advanced 
when  LaserWriter  appeared  on  the  scene.  Of  those 
three,  only  Aldus  recognized  the  value  of  holding  up 
the  release  of  their  application,  PageMaker,  to  add  a 
few  enhancements  that  took  it  beyond  Laser  Prep,  and 
to  put  in  place  a  most  effective  marketing  campaign. 

In  November  1985,  Desktop  Publishing  was  Tony 
Bove  and  Cheryl  Rhodes's  just-published  magazine 
on  the  LaserWriter-driven  revolution,  quickly 
following  Personal  Publishing  into  that  market. 

Within  three  months  the  title  had  been  bought  out, 
changed  to  Publish!,  and  buried  until  ten  months 
later,  when  it  resufraced  as  Bove  and  Rhodes's 
industry  newsletter  with  the  backing  of  the 
publishers  of  Publish!,  PC  World  Communications, 

Inc.  But  in  the  three  short  months  to  February  1986, 
the  term  desktop  publishing  had  been  popularized  by 
Aldus  President  Paul  Brainerd  and  had  become 
synonymous  with  a  thriving  vertical  market 
application  area  dominated  by  Aldus's  PageMaker. 

Aldus  has  never  really  claimed  that 
PageMaker  was  more  than  the  good 
newsletter  production  package  that  it 
certainly  is,  with  a  capacity  to  handle 
other  layout  tasks.  It  was  hardware 
vendors  who  decided  that  by  learning 
to  demonstrate  one  application  they 
could  sell  a  lot  of  boxes  and  pass  the 
PageMaker-box  combination  off  as  the 
answer  to  everybody's  publishing  needs, 
small  or  large,  simple  or  complex.  This  became  the 
first  big  lie  of  the  boom  industry. 

Unfortunately  big  lies  are  a  common  feature  of  any 
booming  field  of  commerce,  especially  when  there  is 
a  shield  of  technical  ignorance  to  protect  them. 
Probably  no  individual  or  organization  is  responsible 
for  creating  or  propagating  a  deliberate  mistruth. 

But  ambitious  people  describe  their  hopes  as  fact, 
and  gullible  listeners  rebroadcast  only  what  they 
want  to  hear.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  bigger  the 
lies  get,  the  more  important  the  truth  is.  Compared 
to  the  waning  PageMaker  lie,  those  relating  to  the 
utility  and  market  prospects  of  some  alternative  IBM 
PC  -  targeted  printer  graphics  protocols  are  real 
whoppers. 

Components  of  a  Page  Description  Language 


The  objective  of  a  page  description  language  for  a 
raster  device  is  to  efficiently  describe  the  state 
(currently  black  or  white)  of  each  pixel  in  a  desired 
image.  Relative  efficiency  depends  on  the  means  of 
generating  the  description  and  the  means  of  using  it 
to  generate  those  states.  A  PostScript  interpreter 
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receives  a  page  description  from  a  computer 
application  and  converts  it  into  a  raster  image  in  a 
reserved  area  of  memory  which  is  written  to  by 
certain  commands  in  the  PostScript  language.  This 
area  of  memory  is  read  when  the  completed  image  is 
being  printed.  The  following  PostScript  commands  are 
used  to  describe  certain  kinds  of  images: 

•  stroke  and  fill  produce  images  of  lines,  curves, 
and  areas  enclosed  by  such. 

•  show  and  several  variants  of  it  produce  images  of 
strings  of  text  characters. 

•  image  transfers  a  scanned  or  painted  black-and- 
white  or  gray-scale  image. 

PostScript  writes  shapes,  text,  and  images  into 
raster  memory  under  the  control  of  several 
parameters,  the  current  values  of  which  are  referred 
to  as  the  graphics  state.  Fundamental  to 
any  understanding  of  PostScript  is  the 
concept  of  a  current  path,  which  is  built 
up  by  defining  straight  lines,  arcs,  and 
Bezier  cubics  -  curves  that  provide  a 
good  approximation  of  any  arbitrary 
curve,  offer  a  good  drawing  metaphor, 
and  retain  their  form  under  allowed 
transformations.  Paths  are  easily  built 
up  to  represent  compound  graphical 
objects  from  rectangles  to  complete  schematic 
illustrations.  The  individual  characters  of  almost 
all  PostScript  fonts  are  also  defined  as  paths;  the 
path  defined  by  any  character  can  be  added  to  the 
currentpath  as  required.  Constructing  a  path  does  not 
draw  it  to  the  raster  image.  That  is  done  by  stroke, 
which  takes  into  account  the  currentgray, 
currentlinewidth,  and  other  graphics  state  settings  to 
determine  exactly  what  the  line  should  look  like. 

All  this  dedicated  imaging  capability  can  disguise 
the  fact  that  PostScript  is  also  a  powerful 
programming  language,  making  the  LaserWriter  a 
formidable  computer  that  just  happens  to  be 
particularly  good  at  creating  raster  images.  Any 
PostScript  printer  can  also  communicate  the  results  of 
its  computations  back  to  the  computer  that  originally 
sent  it  a  PostScript  page  description.  This  is  most 
useful  to  people  who  work  directly  with  PostScript, 
because  it  helps  them  uncover  bugs  in  their 
programming. 

As  a  programming  language,  PostScript  has  a  full 
set  of  mathematical,  data  manipulation,  and  control 
operators.  Most  important,  the  language  supports  the 
use  of  dictionaries ,  in  which  names  can  be  defined  to 


provide  shorthand  reference  to  more  complex 
PostScript  objects,  such  as  procedures.  The  dictionary 
mechanism  also  plays  a  vital  role  in  defining  the 
collection  of  PostScript  shapes  that  are  the  character 
images  of  a  font. 

An  application  program  that  prints  to  a  PostScript 
device  is  expected  to  have  its  page  description 
organized  into  a  constant  set  of  PostScript  procedures 
that  constitute  a  header,  and  a  variable  body.  The 
header  creates  a  dictionary  of  generalized 
definitions  for  the  various  printed  structures  the 
application  uses.  The  body  consists  of  information 
about  the  size,  position,  and  content  of  the  objects  to 
be  printed  on  specific  pages.  When  such  a  document  is 
sent  to  the  printer,  the  PostScript  interpreter 
remembers  the  structure  definition  rules  in  the  header 
and  then  applies  them  to  the  individual  structures 
that  make  up  the  body.  Apple's  Laser  Prep  and 
PageMaker's  accompanying  Aldus  Prep  are  just  two  of 
the  most  complex  headers  yet  created.  With  Laser 
Prep  most  Macintosh  applications  do 
not  need  to  have  their  own  headers, 
because  their  output  is  confined  within 
the  limitations  of  QuickDraw. 

Almost  all  of  the  PostScript  language 
is  dedicated  to  describing  how  a  docu¬ 
ment  would  look  on  an  ideal 
printingdevice  with  unlimited 
resolution.  Only  a  few  device-specific 
operations  are  required  to  allow  for  the 
physical  performance  of  different  printers,  and  those 
operations  can  generally  be  ignored  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  developer.  From  the  concept  of  an  ideal  printing 
device,  the  idea  of  continually  varying  rotation, 
scaling,  and  other  transformations  flows  naturally. 

So  far,  only  a  few  artists  at  Adobe  and  elsewhere  are 
achieving  the  really  interesting  effects  possible  with 
direct  use  of  PostScript. 

One  of  the  keys  to  those  special  effects  is  Post¬ 
Script's  ability  to  continuously  vary  transformations. 
As  well  as  repositioning,  rotating,  and  independently 
scaling  in  two  directions,  PostScript’s  transformation 
matrix  can  be  used  to  skew  an  image  object,  a  process 
also  used  to  make  text  oblique.  Applying  PostScript 
transformation  to  the  ends  of  a  straight  line  or  to  the 
four  control  points  of  a  Bezier  cubic  correspondingly 
transforms  the  line  or  curve.  That  consistency  is  an 
essential  component  of  the  language. 

Applications 

The  first  year  of  desktop  publishing  was  dominated 
by  eight  Macintosh  applications,  together  with  a 
growing  unumber  of  graphics  creation  tools.  Seven  of 
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these  eight  provide  conventional,  almost- WYSIWYG 
[3]  publishing  capability.  MacDraw  and  MacDraft 
are  strong  on  placement  of  graphical  objects  and  text, 
but  weak  on  text  formatting.  MacWrite  and  Microsoft 
Word  are  true  word  processors  with  limited  power  to 
position  graphics  created  in  another  application. 
PageMaker,  ReadySetGo,  and  MacPublisher  lay  out 
text  and  graphics  (both  mainly  created  elsewhere) 
into  newsletter-style  pages. 

Such  programs  are  now  models  for  developers 
wanting  a  share  of  the  action.  New  releases  appear 
on  the  word  processing  front  almost  daily.  Some  new 
word  processors,  such  as  MacAuthor,  Mac  T^X, 
Textures,  and  Word,  version  3.0, 
now  have  features  to  help  publish 
whole  books.  For  graphics 
creation,  FullPaint  and 
SuperPaint  have  superseded 
MacPaint  [4],  Cricket  Graph  has 
superseded  Microsoft  Chart.  And 
many  contenders  battle  it  out  in 
two  spin-off  areas  from 
professional  graphics,  3D  and 
CAD  (computer-aided  design). 

I  first  used  PostScript  to  create 
some  poster-style  pages  to 
promote  the  Macworld  Expo  held 
in  Sydney,  Australia,  in  November  1985.  Those  pages 
were  produced  by  PostScript  code  that  I  wrote  using 
the  shareware  program  MockWrite  and  tested  using  a 
downloading  program  from  Apple.  It  was  then 
decided  to  reuse  that  art  as  the  focus  of  a  feature  on 
programming  in  PostScript  in  Australian  Macworld. 
With  my  deadline  fast  approaching,  JustText  turned 
up  straight  from  its  launch  at  that  August's  Boston 
Macworld  Expo.  Within  three  days  I  had  created  six 
JustText  pages,  each  of  which  listed  part  of  my 
program,  annotated  it  with  comments  in  a  parallel 
column,  and  dropped  in  the  corresponding  art  for  the 
sections  listed.  These  LaserWritten  pages  then  went 
straight  into  the  magazine's  October  issue.  JustText 
has  remained  the  only  practical  development 
environment  for  PostScript  programming  on  the 
Macintosh.  It  provides  added  bonuses:  typesetter- 
style  text  positioning,  mechanisms  for  including 
painted  and  scanned  graphics,  and  precise  page 
layout  capabilities.  I  used  JustText  to  launch  my 
company's  activities  as  a  software  and  peripheral 
distributor  and  to  do  more  than  80  percent  of  my 
computing  work  in  the  following  year.  While  the 
desktop  publishing  software  market  recently  began  a 
major  diversifcation,  JustText  has  also  been  enhanced 
dramatically  and  retains  its  domination  of  direct 
PostScript  development.  JustText  has  added  a  full 


PostScript-to-screen  interpreter,  user-definable  macro 
commands,  and  automatic  PICT-to-PostScript 
converison  [6].  I  continue  to  use  it  to  create  most  of  my 
camera-ready  copy. 

People  working  directly  with  PostScript  in  non- 
Macintosh  environments  do  not  have  access  to  the 
QuickDraw-LaserPrep  system.  Some  of  the 
techniques  employed  include  downloading  from  a  text 
editor  on  PC  clones  and  Adobe's  own  TranScript 
application  for  working  with  PostScript  under  Unix. 

In  the  Macintosh  world,  many  second-round 
publishing  applications  allow  for  PostScript  code  to 
be  included  directly  within  an  otherwise  WYSIWYG 
document.  CricketDraw,  for 
example,  gives  the  user  text  editor  - 
level  access  to  the  PostScript  it 
generates  for  its  own  objects,  so 
that  the  user  may  introduce 
special  effects  by  modifying  or 
adding  to  that  PostScript. 

A  rather  different  but  still 
significant  method  of  creating 
direct  PostScript  is  another 
Macintosh  application  that  has 
been  available  for  some  time. 
Fontographer  may  appear  at  first 
glance  to  be  rather  specialized. 

But  most  early  Fontographer  users  know  that  it  is 
very  useful  for  creating  the  PostScript  shapes  used 
particularly  for  logos.  In  this  area  it  may  well  be 
superseded  by  Adobe's  Illustrator,  which  makes 
creating  PostScript  line  art  highly  efficient  and 
flexible.  These  two  programs  and  many  page  layout 
programs  for  both  Mac  and  PC  clones  make  much  use 
of  scanned  images.  Fontographer  and  Illustrator  use 
them  as  backgrounds  for  lines  and  curves  and  also 
include  them  directly  in  scanned  PostScript  images  in 
finished  documents.  To  resolve  problems  with 
compatibility  of  scanned  data,  Aldus  defined  a 
tagged  image  file  format  (TIFF),  which  other  major 
vendors  are  now  supporting. 

PostScript  is  concerned  only  with  providing  an 
efficient  means  to  draw  the  graphic,  text,  and  image 
components  of  a  printed  page;  it  has  no  predilections 
as  to  the  stylistic  constraints  of  any  such  page.  Those 
stylistic  constraints  are  addressed  by  the  various 
applications  that  generate  PostScript,  and  which 
have  thus  been  confined  to  the  capabilities  of 
PageMaker  for  many  users.  The  fact  that  PostScript 
can  be  infinitely  more  flexible  than  PageMaker 
allows,  is  an  opportunity  that  is  gradually  being 
addressed  by  the  emerging  second  round  of  mainly 
Macintosh  page  layout  applications.  The  first  of 
these,  RagTime,  added  powerful  spreadsheet 
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manipulation  and  fully  featured  word  processing 
right  inside  its  laid -out  pages,  making  it 
particularly  useful  for  business  report  production  -  the 
"office  publishing"  market  of  1987.  While  not  as 
important  to  artists  as  PageMaker  has  been,  RagTime 
properly  widens  the  horizons  of  microcomputer 
publishing,  along  with  such  other  recent  releases  as 
Trapeze,  XPress,  and  for  PC  clone  users,  Ventura 
Publisher. 

An  easy  way  to  make  enemies  is  to  declare  an  opinion 
on  the  relative  merits  of 
Macintosh  and  IBM  for  desktop 
publishing  (or  for  anything  else). 

Here  we  go.  At  the  start  of  1987 
Mac  has  two  advantages.  It  comes 
with  font  handling  and  graphics 
built  into  its  interface,  rather 
than  having  to  be  added  by  an 
additional  layer  of  software  such 
as  Microsoft  Windows  or  DRI's 
GEM.  And  it  is  still  more  than  a 
year  ahead  in  software 
capability  for  creative  graphics 
and  page  layout.  While  I  do  not 
believe  that  position  will  be 
significantly  eroded  during  1987, 
if  Apple  does  not  reestablish  its 
tradition  of  dramatic  innovation 
before  too  long,  there  is  a  real  risk 
that  by  the  end  of  1988  it  will  be 
seen  as  just  another  high-quality 
personal  computer  vendor  while  hosting  much  the 
same  software  that  runs  on  a  number  of  its  major 
competitors. 

That  said,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  in  this 
rampaging  industry  than  that  PostScript  will  remain 
dominant  for  a  very  long  time.  In  reality,  PostScript 
delivers  one  thing  -  functionality.  And  that  is  the 
one  thing  that  both  users  and  developers  will  not 
swap  for  short-term  gimmicks.  The  technical 
strength  of  PostScript  makes  it  unlikely  that  any 
challenger  would  try  to  outdo  it  in  functionality,  but 
far  more  likely  that  a  challenger  would  eliminate 
what  it  considered  to  be  excess  functionality  while 
freezing  in  currently  popular  stylization  decisions, 
with  the  aim  of  improving  the  performance  of 
PageMaker-like  applications.  The  fact  that  a  much 
wider  range  of  PageMaker-associated  applications 
will  be  clearly  taking  over  the  market  before  the 
shipping  date  for  any  projected  challengers  should 
make  the  folly  of  such  a  deviation  obvious  to  all  but 


the  most  naive  printer  vendors  and  software 
developers. 

PostScript  has  already  been  used  to  demonstrate 
many  graphical  effects  that  could  not  have  been 
contemplated  using  traditional  processes.  Because  it 
is  a  full  programming  language,  there  is  no  more  a 
limit  to  what  might  eventually  be  done  with  it  than 
there  has  been  a  limit  to  the  possible  applications  of 
computer  programs  in  other  fields.  So  far  only  a 
handful  of  people  have  access  to  both  the  graphic 
arts  concepts  and  the  PostScript  programming  skills 
needed  to  explore  those  opportunities.  For  artists 
who  become  familiar  with  PostScript,  there  are 

countless  important  discoveries  yet 
to  be  made.  Initially  those 
discoveries  have  a  market  as 
commercial  art,  and  later  they  can 
be  incorporated  into  new 
publishing  applications  for  sale  to 
a  wider  audience.  Finally,  Sun 
Microsystems  has  recently 
announced  interactive  windowing 
extensions  to  PostScript  expertise 
in  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
markets  in  the  information  age. 

But  that  is  another  story. 


Tony  Smith  is  Australia's  most  highly 
regarded  commentator  on  desktop 
publishing  and  the  computer-human 
interface.  After  a  12-year  career  as  a 
computer  systems  designer-analyst 
and  programmer  and  a  stint  of 
teaching  while  completing  university 
studies  in  mathematics,  computing, 
and  statistics.  Smith  launched  his  own  business  to  apply 
the  then  novel  microcomputer  technology  to  applications 
outside  the  traditional  computer  centers  of  big  business 
and  government.  That  business  evolved  into  PICA  Pty  Ltd 
which  is  now  the  leading  vendor  of  PostScript  expertise  in 
Australia.  During  the  last  five  years  Smith  has  been  an 
editor  of  the  Australian  versions  of  Computerworld,  Micro 
Computerworld,  and  Macworld.  In  that  period  he  has 
contributed  to  a  number  of  other  publications  and 
presented  papers  at  several  seminars  on  topics  from 
networking  to  his  ideas  for  a  '1993  Machine.'  His  own  finite 
state  automata  generating  program.  Pattern  Breeder,  was 
featured  in  a  Scientific  American  article,  "Wallpaper  for  the 
Mind,"  in  September  1986. 


[1  ]  The  work  left  behind  at  Xerox  became  Interpress,  which  is 
daimed  by  Xerox  to  be  a  competitor  to  PostScript. 

[2]  Programmers  at  Work,  by  Susan  Lammers.  Microsoft  Press,  1986. 
p.  49. 

[3]  WYSIWYG  is  an  acronym  for  "What  you  see  is  what  you  get." 

[4]  See  "The  Artist's  Toolbox"  in  this  issue. 

[5]  PICT  is  Macintosh's  internal  object  graphics  format. 


The  PostScript  illustrations  in  this  article 
■were  produced  with  Tony  Smith 's  Pattern 
Breeder  program,  except  for  the  initial 
caps,  which  were  supplied  by  Adobe 
Systems.  The  gradation  screen  effect  on 
the  title  page  was  produced  with 
Cricket  Draw,  from  Cricket  Software. 
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■  John  Odam 


raphic 
designers 
are 

notorious 
tinkerers. 

Not  content  to  depict  the 
world  as  they  see  it,  they 
are  compelled  to  draw 
what  they  would  like  to  see. 
When  it  comes  to  type 
design,  however,  even  the 
more  adventurous  tend  to 
leave  things  up  to  ITC  and 
Herman  Zapf.  With  a 
smorgasbord  of  thousands 
of  typefaces,  most  of  us  can 
find  a  font  to  fit  even  the 
quirkiest  of  tastes  without 
having  to  resort  to  design¬ 
ing  one  from  scratch.  The 
transformation  of  a  drawn 
master  alphabet  into  a  font 
has  been,  until  recently,  a 
prohibitively  costly  under¬ 
taking  even  for  handset 
headlines,  let  alone  text 
type. 

Now  that  personal  com¬ 
puter  software  is  available 
that  not  only  sets  type  but 
also  enables  users  to  design 
their  own  fonts,  the  tedious 
and  exacting  craft  of  type 
design  becomes  a  field  any 
designer  can  enter. 
Suddenly,  the  urge  to 
meddle  with  typefaces, 
long  held  in  check  by 
practical  considerations, 
becomes  irresistible. 

Haven’t  you  always  wanted 
to  knock  the  serifs  off  Serif 
Gothic?  Wouldn't  Gill  Sans 
look  great  with  an  enlarged 
x-height?  Hey  —  how 
about  Gill  Serif  ? 

I  first  used  Font- 
ographer,  a  PostScript- 
based  font-design  software 
for  the  Macintosh,  to 
constuct  a  simple  JO 
monogram.  Having  worked 
through  editing  the 
demonstration  font  in  the 
manual,  I  felt  reasonably 
confident  in  tackling 


GOTHIC  SANS 


ADCDEFGHIJK 

LMNOPQf\5TU 

VWXYZ 


Outline  Stroked 


a  straightforward 
letterform.  But  using  the 
outline  method  proved 
difficult.  A  large  number  of 
control  points  were 
required  to  obtain  a  satis¬ 
factorily 
smooth 
curve.  After 
a  couple  of 
hours  I  still 
had  some 


obstinate  kinks.  Adjusting 
the  Bezier  curves  often 
made  matters  worse. 
Hardest  of  all  was 
maintaining  a  constant 
stroke  width  around 
curves.  So  I  switched  to  the 


stroked  character  method 
and  got  better  results 
much  faster.  I  found  I 
could  produce  the 
smoothest  line  by  using  the 
fewest  possible  control 
points.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  stroked  method  is 
the  100-unit  line  width 
limit.  The  final  monogram 
shown  here  used  the 
maximum  stroke  width. 

Stroked  method  was 
used  again  to  create  the 
koala  bear  label  for 
Marsupial  baby  carriers. 
The  rounded  line  endings 
made  the  face  and  ears 
easy  to  construct,  but  I 
couldn't  use  the  outline 
mode  in  the  same 
character  to  make  the 
surrounding  black  area. 
This  led  me  to  the  rather 
messy  spiraling  area-fill 
technique.  The  final  result 
was  clean  enough,  but  the 
method  was  annoyingly 
inelegant. 

With  the  stroked 
character  technique  under 
my  belt  I  proceeded  to 
knock  off  those  Serif 
Gothic  serifs.  I  taped 
tracings  of  the  original  font 
on  clear  acetate  to  the 
screen  as  a  guide  and 
entered  the  backbone  of 
each  letter  fairly  quickly.  I 
was  delighted  by  the 
unexpected  Kabel-like 


stroke  endings  to  the 
C,K,V,and  other  letters. 
Compound  curves,  as  in 
the  S  and  R,  proved  the 
most  troublesome.  Stroked 
characters  are  not 
"WYSIWYG."  The 
horizontal  strokes,  as  in  the 
the  E  and  L,  must  lie  above 
the  baseline  to  allow  for 
stroke  width,  because  the 
screen  dislays  only  the 
center  line  of  each  stroke. 

It  took  over  200  prints 
before  I  was  satisfied  with 
the  alphabet,  and  probably 
twice  as  many  more  to  get 
the  spacing  between  letters 
adjusted  properly. 

Finally,  I  attempted  an 
outline-generated 
alphabet.  Deco  Tiles  was 
originally  intended  to  be 
applied  as  tiles  to  the  front 
of  a  vintage  clothing 
boutique.  The  font  consists 
of  only  two  structural 
elements  —  a  straight  line 
and  an  arc.  The 
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Fontographer  manual 
explains  that  the  drawing 
line  behaves  counter¬ 
intuitively,  and  that  not 
until  the  last  point  is  drawn 
does  it  make  sense.  But  it 
still  takes  a  lot  of  getting 
used  to. 


I  hope  to  see  Fon¬ 
tographer  catch  on  and 
bring  forth  a  host  of  rich 
and  varied  fonts  that  will 
do  justice  to  the 
capabilities  of  desktop 
publishing  hardware.  A 
word  of  caution,  however: 
clever  applications  like 
Fontographer  are  not 
going  to  transform  us  all 
into  Herb  Lubalins 
overnight.  The  experience 
of  setting  copy  with  a  self- 
designed  font  is 
exhilarating.  But  as  a 
business  proposition  it 
usually  makes  sense  to  buy 
a  ready-made 
downloadable  font. 


Holofield 
by  Verbum's 
publisher 
Michael 
Gosney 
was  produced 
by  digitizing  an 
existing  line 
drawing  with 
Thunderscan 
and  using 
Full  Paint's 
selection 
rectangle  with 
the  option  and 
control  keys 
depressed  to 
create  layers 
of  repeated 
fields. 
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Jack  Davis,  one  of 
Verbum's  contributing 
editors  and  "house"  artists, 
is  involved  in  higher  end 
commercial  computer 
graphics  and  animation, 
but  continues  to  innovate 
with  advanced  Macintosh 
art  applications.  He 
executed  the  cover 
illustration  using  Pro  3D, 
the  hi-res,  feature-rich 
version  of  the  popular  Easy 
3-D  program  from 
Enabling  Technologies. 

Jack  also  worked  out  the 
cover  masthead,  which 
started  as  a  decorative 
initial  cap  derived  from 
David  Goines's  Alphabet, 
but,  thanks  to  the  urging  of 
art  director  John  Odam, 
was  fully  developed  for  the 
Verbum  masthead  (all  in 
MacDraw). 


Atleftare 
examples  of 
computer- 
generated 
logos  Jack 
designed  using 
MacDraw, 
except  for  the 
"A  V"  logo, 
which  was 
executed  with 
Pro  3D.  The 
bottom  row 
was  printed  on 
a  Linotronic 
L-IOOat 
1270  dpi. 
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Here,  Jack's 
Sparrow 
shows  the 
graceful  lines 
that  can  be 
obtained  in  an 
object-oriented 
program 
using 

smoothing  and 
high  resolution 
output  (in  this 
caseL-100  at 
1270  dpi). 
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Features 

Old  Tools/New  Tools,  by 
John  Baxter 

The  Copyright  Law  and 
Digital  Art,  by  Dennis 
Knight,  an  attorney 
specializing  in  software 
and  intellectual  property 


Amiga  Video  —  a  look  at  the 
new  capabilities  of  the 
most  animated  personal 
computer,  by  Gia  Rozells 

The  Story  of  FingerPrint  — 
Desktop  publishing  comes 
to  West  Hollywood 

IBM  and  Art  —  A  Survey  of 
Graphics  Programs  and 
Hardware  Retrofittings  for 
thelBM-PC,  by  Michael 
Kelly 

Using  American  Intelliware's 
Storyboarder  —  design, 
animation,  and  video 
editing  capabilites  for 
planning  video  and  film 
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Columns 

Painting  by  Numbers , 

Tony  Smith's  series  on 
PostScript  art,  continues 
with  A  3-D  Case  Study. 

Mike  Singleton  analyzes 
and  compares  PostScript 
graphics  programs  in  the 
second  installment  of  The 
Artist's  Toolbox. 

First  Contact,  John  Odam 
experiences  Cricket  Draw. 

New  Frontier  Products  — 
Significant  new  tools 

The  Expanding 
Verbum  Catalog  of  unique 
art  products  and  resources 


Hokkaido  by  Jack  Davis  An  origami  bird  returns  from  the  cosmos  to  its  home,  a  lake  in  the  northernmost  island  of  Japan. 

Storyboard  for  an  animated  sequence  produced  on  a  Mac.  Pro  3D  from  Enabling  Technologies  and  MacNift/s  Fractal 
Mountain  Construction  Set  were  used  to  create  scenery  and  objects,  which  were  then  assembled  in  Super  Paint.  Finally, 
the  frames  were  scaled  down  and  laid  out  in  PageMaker  and  printed  on  a  Linotronic  L-IOOat  1270  dpi. 


If  he  had  only  known  . . . 

The  Adobe  Illustrator  ™ 

[  might  have  saved  him  HI 
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